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Topics of the Times 


As the days go by the Rockefeller family 
do not appear, according to reports in the 
daily press, to be getting any poorer. Last 
week John D. himselt was worth $900,000,- 
000. Since the “dissolution” of the Standard 
Oil trust, under the judgment of the Supreme 
court of the United States interpreting the 
Sherman anti-trust act, the wealth of Mr. 
Rockefeller has grown by leaps and bounds. 
It is reckoned that he is now worth fully 
$100,000,000 more than before the Supreme 
court judgment took effect. This is due to 
the enormous increase in market values of 
the stocks. of many of the former subsidia- 
ries of the oil octopus. One year recently, 
since the panic of 1907, the income of Mr. 
RockefeHer reached the extraordinary total 
of $137,500,000, it was learned from one of 
the investigators. This was his high water 
mark; in fact, more than double his ordi- 
nary income. From his holdings of Stand- 
ard Oi] stock alone Mr. Rockefeller derives 
an income of $40,000,000 every year. In 
1865, as he has recorded in his autobiog- 
raphy, John D. Rockefeller achieved his first 
$5,000. Ten years later he was worth $5,- 
600,000, and in 1890 he was reputed to be 
worth about $100,000,000, which was just 
the value of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, created about that time. 


A large force of workmen have begun pre- 
paring the Coliseum for the use of the re- 
publican national convention, June 18, in 
Chicago. The “sub-committee in charge of 
the arrangements have taken formal posses- 
sion of the big building. It takes nearly 
three weeks to prepare the structure. The 
first work undertaken was the construction 
of the speakers’ platform at the south end 
of the building. After this has been built 
the chairs will be placed in position and ar- 
rangements completed for the seating of the 
throng. The decorations will be left to the 
last. The convention hall will contain 11,- 
188 seats. There will be 1,932 seats on the 
platform, 400 for working newspaper men, 
1,078 for delegatea, 1,078 for alternates, 3,- 
500 for visitors on the main floor, and 3,200 
for visitors in the balcony. 


Che senate celebrated Decoration Day by 
passing the annual pension appropriation 
bill after fifteen minutes’ consideration. The 
measure carried $165,162,500, an increase of 
almost $13,000,000 over the amount appro- 
priated by the house. The increase includes 
$12,500,000 for expense caused by the heavy 
volume of work growing out of the recent 
enactment of the so-called dollar a day pen- 
sion law. The bill retained the present eight- 
teen pension agencies distributed through- 
out the country, for whose consolidation 
into one agency the house had provided. It 
also provided for the payment of pensions 
by checks to the veterans instead of by 
vouchers, The bill goes to conference be- 


tween the two houses. 


This is the season when the tide of Amer- 
ican visitors sets steadily toward the east. 
According to a recent calculation, American 
visitors to Europe spend in one season about 
$60,000,000. Of this London, it is estimated, 
gets about $7,500,000. And London is not 
satisfied. The municipal authorities of Paris 
estimate that American visitors alone in the 
summer season between June 1 and July 
31 spend $60,000 at theatres, $80,000 on taxi- 
cabs and a total sum of not less than $15,- 
000,000. Between those dates Paris has from 
7,000 to 10,000 American visitors at her first 
class hotels and 20,000 in other hotels and 


pensions. 
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Family conditions in Kansas City are im- 
proving, according to W. W. Wright, divorce 
proctor. This statement is based on a com- 
parison of marriage licenses issued and di- 
vorces applied for since Aug. 22, 1911. In 
that period 2,694 marriage licenses were 
issued. The number of divorces applied for 
was 710, making the ratio of unhappy mar- 
riages one of every 3.78. A similar com- 
parison two years ago, showed that one mar- 
riage of three was unhappy. From Aug. 22 
to Dec. 1, the number of divorce petitions 
filed was divided about equally between hus- 
bands and wives. From Dec. 1, to May 1, 
virtually all divorces applied for were 
sought by wives, showing, according to the 
proctor, that economic conditions have more 
to do with unhappy marriages than any 
other element, This contention is supported 
in this instance, he declares, by the fact that 
many men were unable to obtain employ- 
ment during the winter and their home pro- 
visions were meager. 


The annual convention of American den- 
tists in Europe brought nearly all of them 
to Brussels and also a number of Europeans 
who hold diplomas from American dental 
colleges. In dentistry more than any other 
profession the skill of the American is ¢lear- 
ly beyond that of the European. This is 
so generally admitted that many European 
dentists go to America for a regular or pust- 
graduate course and proudly display an 
American diploma. Scant courtesy is paid 
the American doctor in Europe, and even 
distinguished physicians from that country 
might find it difficult to obtain permission 
to practice in Europe. The American den- 
tist, however, is sure of a chance to make 
good, and tliey are eagerly sought as ten- 
ants of office buildings. The pioneers of 
these expatriate dentists were Dr. Sylvester 
of Detroit, who was the professional attend- 
ant of Emperor William, as well as his per- 
sonal friend, and Dr. Evans, who aided his 
royal patroness, Empress Eugenie, to es- 
cape after the downfall of Napoleon III. 

One deplorable effect of the Turco-Italian 
war is the bold pilfering of the mails in 
Italy—especially of those from the United 
States. The Italian Government, doubtless 
struggling under the onerous task of carry- 
ing on the war, seems to be quite unable 
to insure safe handling of the mails. That 
this is petty thievery is indicated by the 
fact that not alone registered mail, but or- 
dinary letters as well are being stolen right 
and left. Two or three weeks ago the Italian 
police captured a man with forty stolen let- 
ters in his pocket. An American student at 
the North American College in Rome reports 
that he receives only half of the letters that 
his relatives write him. He has lost six let- 
ters since January 1, 1912. Americans in 
Italy, unable to get any satisfaction from 
the Italian post-office officials, are asking 
their relatives and friends at home to procure 
some effective action toward safeguarding 
this international correspondence. 

—Mrs. John Stewart Kennedy has given 
New York University a Hall of Philosophy 
in memory of her father, Cornelius Baker, 
who was one of the early members of the 
council of the university. He made the first 
gift of books to the University Library, and 
gave liberally to the first endowment. 








—Nine million women are employed in 
the German industries, 20,000 of these are 
employed in mining. 


—The king of Italy is openly critical of 
all that is American, and American women 
he deems frivolous, vain, and too self satis- 
fied. 
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About People 


—Wilbur Wright the noted inventor of 
aeroplanes and flier, died of typhoid fever 
at his home in Dayton, Ohio, last week. 
He was born and spent his early years on a 
small farm twe miles north of Millesvilie, 
Henry County, Ind. His father, Milton 
Wright, then was a presiding elder of the 
White River conference of the United Breth- 
ren Church, and supplemented the meager 
salary of the preacher of those days by 
cultivating a few acres of land. Both Wil- 
bur and Orville Wright displayed mechan- 
~ical genius when mere boys. They engaged 
for a time in the repair and manufacture 
of bicycles. They made a financial success 
of this venture and were able to save a 
few thousand dollars. A few years later 
Wilbur’s interest was enlisted in aerial flight 
and he soon determined it could be more 
dexterously effected by the use of the aero- 
plane instead of the balloon. So he and Or- 
ville, as inseparable as twins, devoted their 
spare time to the theories and experiments 
of others in aerial navigation. Together 
they invented methods of regulating and 
controlling aeroplanes sailing in the air, 
and year after year they added tu or im- 
proved these devices. 


—President W. H. Taft pays taxes this 
year in Cincinnati on personal property to 
the value of $74,950. The President’s bank 
account in the Ohio city shows $5,650 while 
his brother’s, Charles P., shows only $360. 

—William Jennings Bryan, Jr., with his 
wife and two children, will spend the coming 
winter in Washington, where Mr. Bryan 
will enter a law school. For several years 
they have made their home in Tucson. Mrs. 
Bryan was Miss Berger of Minneapolis. 


—General William Booth, venerable head 
of the Salvation Army, is probably hopelessly 
blind according to the surgeons in attend- 
ance. Both eyes are inflamed as the result 
of the recent operation for the removal of 
a cataract from his left eye, and the inflam- 
ation has affected the optic nerve. 


—Andrew Carnegie, his wife and daughter 
have left New York for their annual visit 
to Europe. Mr. Carnegie said that he would 
be gone until fall when he would be here to 
vote, but declined to say for whom he would 
cast his ballot. “I am no prophet,” he 
said, “so how can I tell for whom I will 
vote?” 


—Miss Eva Booth, commander of the Sal- 
vation Army in America has arrived in New 
York. She has arranged for a farewell tour 
in America for her father. The tour will 
be made next spring. 


—Edson Joseph Chamberlain, vice-presi- 
dent of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, 
has been appointed to succeed Charles M. 
Hays, who lost his life in the Titanic disas- 
ter, as president of the road. He is a New 
Englander by birth and began his railroad 
career in the Central Vermont railroad. 


—The department of psychology at the 
University of Chicago is mourning the death 
of its most brilliant student. She was Miss 
Katherine Elizabeth Taylor, of Sheridan, 
Wyo., and was but twenty-two years old. 
Miss Taylor’s death followed a heart lesion 
that overcame her two months ago, when 
she overtaxed herself in making her way 
through a blizzard. Miss Taylor was con- 
sidered a prodigy. At the age of three years 
she could read with ease. At nineteen she was 
graduated from the University of Wyoming, 
and at twenty she had earned the degrees 
of Bachelor of Laws and Bachelor of Arts. 
Last September, she came to Chicago to 
study psychology, and made a brilliant rec- 
ord. 
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The C 


T IS IN THESE JUNE DAYS THAT THE 
thought of all the world is turning to child- 
hood and youth. Sometime in the early 
summer there is a festival of childhood 
celebrated by all the religious bodies and 
known more or less universally as Chil- 
dren’s Day. In some of the churches it is 
a time of confirmation, when those who 





have received the touch of sprinkled waters in their 
infancy are brought into the formal membership of 
the church. It is a beautiful sight to see these chil- 
dren, the boys in their newest clothes, the girls in 
white, and often wearing confirmation veils, making 
their way to the churches which practice this rite, to 
dedicate themselves thereby to the service of God. 


* 7. * 


In the churches of less ritualistic order, Children’s 
Day marks the annual recurrence of the church’s recog- 
nition of the child in its public ministries. Here the 
children are given a part in the services of the day. 
Emphasis is laid upon their importance to the life of 
the church, and upon parental responsibility for their 
moral and spiritual culture. It is a time of flowers 
and singing birds, of music and happiness. Even more 
than at Easter-time is the child given recognition on 
this good day of the early summer. 

In many of the churches Children’s Day is devoted 
to the celebration of child interest in the children of 
the non-Christian races. Those who remain untouched 
by the ordinary considerations which prompt to mis- 
sionary activity are likely to yield sympathetic atten- 
tion to the story of childhood sufferings and misfor- 
tunes in the far lands, and there is opportunity afforded 
for the instruction of the children of the West in the 
lives of their little friends out on the farther marches 
of the world, where mission schools and orphanages are 
helping to enrich the impoverished life of childhood. 


* * * 


More than this, it is a period of the year when the 
school releases the children and young people from the 
long constraints of the educational curriculum, All 
the younger portion of the community looks forward 
with eagerness and delight to these June days. To the 
little children commencement time brings the end of 
the study period and the long joys of the vacation. To 
those who make up the numbers of the graduating 
classes the commencement season is one of joy over 
completed studies, of social reunions, flowers, gifts, 
music and the entire round of events which mark the 
closing exercises of school life. 


* - * 


All these facts compel the attention of the entire 
community upon this period as pre-eminently the time 
dedicated to the youth of this generation. Like that 
company of Greeks who stood upon the shore at lolcus 
and watched the departing youths sail out in the Argo 
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The Day of Youth 


to bring back from the distant Caucasus the golden 
fleece, so the parents and older brothers and sisters of 
these alert and expectant youths constitute the wit- 
nesses who watch with high anticipation the launching 
of the bark of childhood and youth into the far shining 
waters of life, and wonder what the coming years shall 
bring. Children’s Day and Commencement time are 
alike impressive in their urgent summons to the pres- 
ent generation to take inventory of its possessions in 
the children. 

Never was there an age so interested in youth as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes lamented that 
he had deen born in a time when children were un- 


is our own. 


esteemed and old age was honored, but that he had 
grown old in a day when youth had been discovered 
and old age was forgotten. This whimsical comment 
upon the modern change of emphasis is significant only 
as it points to the fact that youth has actually been 
found out and given its truer assessment by the open- 
eyed and discerning judgment of the world. And it is 
Christian civilization that has wrought this change. 
Nowhere outside of Christianity has youth found due 
recognition. But in the lands where the cross is 
revered all the social order is permeated by a growing 
interest in childhood and youth. 


- * . 


The study of childhood is the most fascinating of 
disciplines. The education of the young is the most 
costly and perennial of responsibilities. The physical 
life of children is receiving an attention hitherto en- 
tirely unknown. The food and clothing of children de- 
mands the scrutiny and wisdom of experts. Child liter- 
ature is the most conspicwous commodity upon the 
book shelves of publishers. Child games and sports 
take precedence of all other amusement interests. The 
moral education of the young begins to occupy the 
thought of educators and religious leaders as more 
vital to the republic than any other single concern. 
The religious training of children in the home and the 
church is now felt to be an obligation too little ap- 
preciated in the past. The physical and moral dangers 
encountered by youth awaken the alarm and stir the 
activity of the guardians of virtue. The culture of 
youth in.the graces of truthfulness, courtesy, gentle- 
ness, courage, cleanliness, self-sacrifice and reverence, 
which are the choicest gifts that education and per- 
sonal influence can bestow upon the younger genera- 
tion, is now securing the devoted attention of those 
who cherish the noblest ideals for society. 


7 * * 


In a time like this, so marked by appreciation of the 
value of youth and the possibility of shaping it to 
high and holy ideals, the function of parenthood, of 
teaching and of ethical and spiritual direction become 
the most imperial and desirable offices which God 
confers upon mankind. . 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 











The Community Amusement Problem 


Almost everybody plays, but different people have different ways. 


bow, is in point nere. 


needs of life 


Lhe fable of Aesop, concerning the unbent 


Amusement is just as much one of the fundamental 


as food or shelter. Monotony of experience extinguishes personalit) 
and even consciousness. Our Puritan forefathers made their great- 
est stake in their ttitude of whoiesals mcdemnation of amis 


Perhaps this mistake rather than their harsh doctrines on 


other subjects at last wrought their undomg. 

[he church of modern times must recognize the amusement inter- 
est in life Instead of preaching a set of don’ts on the amusement 
question, it must be prepared to furnish some positive guidance 
the first thing to be done is to watch the good and bad ways the 
people the community have of playing. There are the theaters, 
some the bulwarks of good morals, some the enemies of civilization 
There is the saloon which finds its chief power, not through pur- 


veving alcoho] but in furnishing amusements of different kinds. ‘lhe 


local dance hall is found in most communities, and is pronounced 
) May 1 


Dunne the cause of the downfall of more young people 


in Chicago than any other agency. Evil agencies furnishing amuse- 
ment survive often with police protection while the more legitimate 
amusements are persecuted. It is no uncommon thing to find a 


city where the police leave the poker joint without any molestation 
but arrest small boys *for playing baseball in the streets. 
best cultivating senti 


serve its community by 


W here 


The church can 


ment for the public playground. this is not to be accom 


plished, the church must then undertake in some measure to serve 
the amusement need through her own organizations. A Sunday- 
school class can quite well organize for an athletic program and 

nmer camp The “church social’ on sneered at becaus: 
it was made a means of financing the church, can be revived as an 
imuUsement agency tor the young people and can be made of the very 
greatest usefulness. Ihe musical evening, the illustrated week 


night lecture, the church and Sunday-school picnic, all these and 


igencies can be fostered to counteract the evil amusement 


ott 


interests of the community. 


The Economic Value of the Older Men 


It has been the style around the large cities of America for the 


past twenty years to put the premium upon the labor of the young 


men Business corporations in many cases have refused to hire 


men that were past thirty-five The reasons assigned for such an 


attitude was that youth possessed more vitality and enthusiasm and 
However, it is clear upon reflection that 


would turn out more work. 


while youth has the advantage of energy and enthusiasm, it often 
rects its energies badly [The man past middle life, if he has been 
in apt pupil in the school o fe, has learned to operate with a 
smaller measure of energy and secure a larger measure of efliciency, 
ecause his experience enables him to avoid the’ mistakes of t!x 
\ wel han 

it is gratifying to see corporations which are wise enough to 
recognize the value of the older man. The stripling just out of col- 
lege has no opportunity with the Pennsylvania railroad except to 
wait and learn It is stated that there are in the employ of that 


road nearly five thousand men between the ages of sixtv and seventy 


\t seventy employes are retired upon an old-age pension. ‘lhey 
have one employe who has been receiving pay from the road for 
sixty-six years He has evidently not been retired yet. Some 
employes resist retirement, even with pension. This railroad does 


not pretend to be a charitable institution but considers this policy 


good business. It is to be hoped that other corporations will take 


an equally wise attitude toward the value of experience in labor. 


A Woman Stock-holder Brings Reform 


The great car works at Pullman have been the occasion in recent 


years of many disquieting rumots as to the conditions of labor 


Finally some public-spirited person brought the matter to 


there 
the attention of Mrs. Joseph P. Bowen, well-known in Chicago for 
her philanthropic work and a large stock-holder in the company. 
She employed a man to inspect the works and report to her. 
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She found that there was only one surgeontylooking after the 
accidents where there should be five. The painting was done under 
such conditions that the painters were eontinually being poisoned 
from the white lead as the paint had to be rubbed down and the 
Another source of harm to the health of 


Sand is driven with great 


dust was not taken care of. 
the employes was from the sand blast. 
force against the surface of a steel part so that it may be rough- 
ened to take the paint. This sand is exceedingly fine and was 
allowed to pollute the air of the shops. 
to the men was the use of hyrdofluoric acid in the glass etching 


Another source of disease 


The fumes of this acid are very irritating to the nose 
from this 


department. 


and throat and many men were contracting illnesses 


source. 
The asked for by 
which would obviate all this sickness and the employment of more 


reforms Mrs. Bowen were safety appliances 


surgeons so the men might be properly taken care of. The factory 
did not have any hospital, either, and men badly injured were often 
taken to Cook County Hospital when the company was not liable 
under the law. 

When Mrs. Bowen first started her agitation for better conditions 
one of the company officials suggested she might sell her stock it 
she thought so badly of the company. She replied that she pre- 
ferred to stay in and better conditions. However, the negotiations 
proceeded without hitch for the most part. The reforms inaugurated 
are for the interest of the company in the long run. This incident 
illustrates the fact that there is coming to be a growth of con- 
science on the part of the holders of stocks. Hitherto the stock- 
holder has seemed to have an impersonal relationship to the corpor- 
ation. We are coming to see that this attitude of irresponsibility 


must be abandoned. 


Civilizing the Fourth of July 


for many years the reports of the accidents happening cn th 


Fourth of July have been a sad aftermath of what was otherwise 


a happy day. Ordinances were sometimes passed forbidding the 


use of explosives but these ordinances could not be cnforced fo 
lack of publie sentiment to back them up. The accident list grew 
steadily until in 1908 there were 5,623 accidents. 

The origin of our Fourth of July customs is to be traced ba 


to John Adams. A century and a quarter ago he wrote that the 


day “will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great anni- 


versary festival. It ought to be solemnized with pomp and 


varade, with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illumina- 
] 5 I 


tions from one end of this continent to the other.” He certainly 


prophesied well, for from this time forth Yankee ingenuity was put 


forth in devising various ‘noise making devices. Gunpowder cam 


to be supplanted with dynamite in the toys prepared for the chil- 
dren, and the giant cannon cracker came to be an instrument of 
destruction that took its annual toll of hundreds of young lives. 
There was no success made in fighting the older customs for the 
Fourth of Ordi- 


nances were impotent and city councils availed nothing until thei: 


July until some social substitutes were provided. 
activities were positive rather than negative. In the spring: ot 
1909, the department of Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, arrangéd with the Playground Association to hold a confer- 


ence of Municipal representatives to consider plans for “a saner, 


safer, Fourth of July.” Forty-five municipalities responded. ‘The 
report of this conference was widely published and twenty cities 
responded by organizing celebrations along the lines suggested. The 
result was that the casualties dropped from 5,823 to 5,307. ‘The 


following year the campaign was pushed more vigorously and there 
been 
result 


still further decline. In three years the reform had 


pushed to the point where only one-third the casualties were 


wis 


ing. It is to be hoped we shall soon completely civilize the Fourth. 


Occupational Education 


The ministry has long since been muck-raked for medievalism, It 
has been compelled to reform and face toward the light. The 


school teacher, however, has been immune from criticism until just 
now. We have scarcely anything more medieval than our system of 
education, except it be our courts of law. Schools still meet the 
intellectual needs of another age instead of preparing young peo- 
ple for life in the present century. We need schools that will not 
set young people out into the world helpless to provide for their 
urgent necessities, after years of study. 
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Worshiping at Deserted Shrines 


A correspondent of the Christian Leader and Way takes a brother 
to task for circulating a report that he preached for a church “that 
used an organ,” and defends himself from the charge of unfaithful- 
(the 

T he 


rother who circulated the damaging report to repent. 


ness by saying that when he accused) preaches for an organ 


church then the devil has him. note closes by calling on the 


Chere are those who laugh at such rock-ribbed orthodoxy; others 


clap their hands in glee at the intelligence that a brother tried and 


true has been reported firm in his allegiance to the Old Book, and 


may be counted on to defend it with his life. All his partisans will 
sleep more peacefully now, since a flood that threatened to engult 
the old ship has been arrested, and no further dangers are imminent. 
The 


this word of timely explanation come when it did, asserting that the 


world would suddenly have been resolved into chaos had not 
vccusation Was wholly false, and that opposition to the use of the 
organ will be continued as before. 

record concerning 
But iflumin- 


There are those who want to pyt each one on 
aith in inspiration, the virgin birth, the miracles. 
ition is what we need more than aflirmation. 
the 
subjects men would traverse land and sea to sit at their feet. 


If those who presume 
these 
How 


to judge would only unravel connected with 


mysteries 


much did these exacting brethren know of any of these subjects 


when they confessed Christ? How much did Lydia and the Philippian 
know ? The fact 1s 


that belief in Jesus was the simple pre-requisite to one’s becoming 


jailer . What did the primitive church know? 


. Christian. All our speculations came in later than the apostolic 


age. If the heathen must be sound on subjects such as those above 
mentioned, who shall instruct them If we can't enlighten each 
other, how can we enlighten the heathen? There are many things 


ld cannot explain when he asserts that he believes in 


Which a chi 
Jesus, but his faith saves him. 


he could never be saved. 


If he must depend upon his knowl- 


edge So it is with us all. 


We 


because Wwe 


smile at the champion of the anti-organ kind of Christianity 


have outgrown that stage of our history. Others may 


be smiling at our discussions because they have outgrown the stage 
find But the 
“anti” when upon 


their 


within 
flashed 


faith by 


there is no humor 
the 


renounced the 


in which we ourselves. 
the 
that 


for a church that uses an organ. 


circle of brethren intelligence is 


them one of leaders has preach- 


ing That news is as solemn as the 
pronouncements of doom. It is only when we outgrow that we make 
The The 
heresy against us may make others laugh; but to us it is the be- 
We think we others look 


merry. process, however, is a painful charge of 


one, 


ginning of sorrows. are sound, but upon 


our soundness with alarm. Thus every man’s belief is orthodox— 
to him. But the day must soon come when we shall not be troubled 
with our heresies and orthodoxies. We are coming to see that 


Christ’s religion knows no heresy save selfishness and the un-Christ- 
like spirit and no orthodoxy save loyalty to him in the practical 
service of his kingdom. 


Who Shall Be Our Teachers? 


the the 
the honest souls who consider all questions settled, content to take 


Who shall teach us our theology, trained or untrained ; 
the testimony of a former gerferation, having few opportunities for 
special training, or shall we learn from those who are competent 
to teach? 


our 


We have colleges and universities in which to train 


teachers. Shall they be asked to teach only what has been 
already learned, suiting their instructicns to the minds of the slow- 
est, or shall they teach what they believe to be true, and which 
the concensus of scholarship declares to be true? 

In most of the departments of knowledge we are content to allow 
the competent to teach, and ask the learners to catch up; in theol- 
ogy we want the learners to teach and ask the teachers to slow up. 
Among the Disciples this condition has prevailed for years. Our 
theology is determined by the demands of the rank and file, not by 
the scholars. It is almost literally true that among our own people 


and in other communions the teachers teach what the people want. 


That is well enough for a denomination, but truth never advances 
To proscribe the bounds of inquiry beyond 


by sueh a method. 








which one cannot pass, to insist that one must plant his feet se- 
curely in the foot prints of his fathers, to repeat from one genera- 
tion to another some particular truths, some denominational shib- 
boleth, and to repudiate the later conclusions of the scholar as 
heretical and infidel} is to put a death mask on the progress of 
any people. 

How often have we had parallels to this ‘young lady’ whose case 
was carried to the General Conference? She may have been correct 
in her complaint, but the chances are that she was mistaken. At 
any rate if the trained men cannot be relied upon to teach what is 


true, have we any assurance that the untrained will teach what is 


true? And if the specialist who is a mighty factor elsewhere is to 
the the 


saying that our educational systems are 


be subordinate to rymen in church, then we are simply 


The fa llaey of 


asking the enlightenment of the church to keep step with the slow 


useless. 


or the slowest must appear to those who read such exhibitions of 
loyalty to standards as the following, reprinted from the Northwest- 


Christian 


ern Advocate, (Methodist) : 

In the debate concerning the soundness of doctrine taught in our 
Sunday-school publications one speaker urged action by the Gen- 
eral Conference for the sake of “a young lady, a teacher in Phil- 


adelphia, who sat down to read her Journal and was shocked to 


find what she understood to be an attack upon the very citadel of 
her faith, and tore it up leaf by leaf and threw it into the fire, 
saying she would never read it again.” “Is this great conference,” 


he continued, “going to say to her that if she is’ not satisfied she 
has the privilege of making a journey to South Kansas, where the 
responsible editor holds his conference relation, and instituting the 
costly proceeding of a heresy trial? This great conference dare 
not treat such a matter so lightly and flippantly.” All of which is 
interesting and even touching. But isn’t it going to be rather con- 
fusing if+ editors and teachers of theology generally have to wait 
for decisions on debated issues until this young lady has pronounced 

The “fathers” were not.in the habit of having young 
ladies fix doctrinal standards them. But then, the suffrage 
movement was at that time only in its infaney. Has a better day 
Israel? 


upon them? 


for 


come to 


The “Simple” Gospel 


The “simple gospel” as a phrase has been greatly over-worked. 
The rudiments are simple enough; but the gospel covers a range 
as varied as life itself. The wayfaring man need not err, but un- 
fortunately, the wayfarer believes himself competent to settle 


issues which he is not prepared to settle. He has been deceived by 
the magic of the “simple.” 
The 


the self-appointed guardians of the faith appropriate to themselves, 


“full” gospel is another one of the flippant phrases which 


The inference is that all other gospels but theirs are “mutilated.” 


And oftentimes the “full” gospel is incapable of filling any one 


save those who are vain enough to believe that they have made a 


discovery. We need a gospel that is simple, and that is full; 
simple in its precepts full to overflowing with kindness and charity 
and helpfulness. But, strange to say, the propagators of these 


the fullness, 
so that whenever we see the display advertisements of these would 
be-attractive We 
often that the adjectives are merely traps for the unwary. 

that the life but 
are, and the religion of Jesus suffers with all the gifts of a loving 
Father. 


will 


ideal gospels complicate the simplicity, and impoverish 
found too 
Would 

they 


panaceas we grow suspicious. have 


greatest things in were not perverted, 


Give the world a gospel that meets its needs, and none 
Does it do 
These will be the test. 


care whether it is full or simple. what it is 


claimed it will do? Does the light shine? 


The United Presbyterian prints the following excerpt,-a_ part 
of an address to a graduating class of theological students: 
Few errors are more insidious than the one embalmed in that 


tiresome phrase, “the simple gospel.” The gospel is not simple but 
complex. It covers all revelation, full as this is of the stored-up 
wonder of Christ. There is the gospel of personal salvation, with 
its wealth of doctrine; and there is the gospel of the kingdom, with 
its broad applications of the ethics of Jesus; and there is the gospel 
of the universe, with its unveilings of providence and divine sov- 
ereignty. As a system of truth the gospel has lofty firmaments, 
has far-reaching horizons, and every jot and tittle of disclosure 
have to do with its discipline of life. To fulfill your task of teach- 
ing, therefore, the whole field of exegesis and theology should be 
worked over and over, and, as well, the pursuit of auxiliary knowl- 
edge should lead you into the realms of history, philosophy, science, 
and general literature. Take sociology alone. In this age of altru- 
istic enthusiasm, with its flaming protest against the injustices that 
prevail, with reform as the slogan, when moral issues are fiercely 
debated, when Socialism is making rapid strides because it has alhea 
itself with the principle of human brotherhood—in such an age is 
not the minister obligated to investigate the facts of the existing 
order, and then to mass and weigh those remedial truths that are 
the only salt of society? 
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Our Love to Christ 


That love to Christ is love to man is the message the church is 
trying to learn more thoroughly and to announce to the world. 
Dreams and ecstatic experiences through which men think they 
have come to know Christ are always interesting phenomena for the 
psychologist but for ethics and religion they have no value unless 
they can be shown to be casually related to the love of man for 
man. The saint whose vision of Christ remained while he went to 
relieve distress and gladdened his eyes after the service had been 
performed had knowledge of what acquaintance with and love for 
Christ would do for the soul. “I am the way.” Who can under- 
stand a world so vast and complex as that which we are compelled 
to consider if we think at all? Our wise men are very successful 
in exposing the errors one of another; they fall shgrt when they 
attempt to answer the most important questions the human heart 
ever asks. We should only display our folly by ridiculing them 
because they cannot explain everything to our satisfaction, for they 
have done and are doing more for our enlightenment and faith than 
we are able to see. That their systems have their day and cease 
to be does not signify that they have been the constructions of folly 
and vain hope. They may have had their day and ceased to be be- 
cause they were the road to something better. But when they have 
done all they can do for us, we must still live by faith, and our 
faith is in Jesus of Nazareth. The gratitude we feel toward one 
who appears as guide when knowledge fails is properly exhibited 
only as we become guides to those who know less of the way of life 
than we have learned. 

‘Lam the truth.” It is the truth about values that is incarnate 
in Christ. The historian engages in his researches that he may be 
cnabled to make exact statements concerning the men, events, and 
institutions of the past. The scientist patiently waits for nature te 
answer his questions and when he gets her answers he arranges her 
facts under laws which may be thought of as statements of how 
nature acts and of what we may expect from her. The psychologist 
describes our experiences, their order of appearance and their rela- 
tion one to the other. Religion and ethics inquire about values. 
What is a man worth? What experiences are most valuable? The 
disciple accepts Christ as the measurement of values. From him he 
thinks he learns how he ought to judge his own actions and the 
actions of all men. Therefore his love to Christ is more than an 
impulse. It is a moral sentiment. The more exact his knowledge, 
the better can he declare his love in word and deed. 


‘IT am the life.” No system of legalism can give orders for the 


activities of love. To love is to have life and abounding life. Laws 
that are the tools of life and that are known as such are useful and 
necessary. We cannot play the game of life without rules. But 


we do not play for the sake of the rules. The corrupt judge can 
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always find a way to defeat justice and keep within the bounds of 
legal procedure. The upright judge can do much to punish the 
guilty and to clear the innocent even if the laws are imperfect. The 
crook can quote scripture in favor of his rascality. That he mis- 
quotes it only shows that the importance of the rule depends on 
the man who uses it. We shall never get anywhere in our discus- 
sions of social relations, the family, missions, Christian union, and 
other questions of religion and morality unless we have justice and 
mercy written in our hearts. The political and religious discus- 
sions of loafers amount to nothing because the men are nothing. 

Much is said of the mother’s quick perception of her child’s needs. 
Her readiness is that of love. The stranger cannot have the under- 
standing of the one who loves. The insight of love is needed that 
a man may understand his brother. A goodly number of our judg- 
ments are based on customs that are only partially Christian. Some 
of them are anti-Christian. We base our judgments on them be- 
cause we dislike the effort that independent thinking requires. We 
accept the world’s rough classification of men into good and bad, and 
act accordingly. Love has another method. It discovers the possi- 
bilities of good in the most unpromising lives. It exerts itself in 
behalf of the good. It does not stop with the fact that a race is at 
the present in a state of savagery. It points out the way of ascent 
to civilization. That men have sinned love knows well enough—its 
knowledge of sir is the deepest. But it knows redemption, and it 
is able to redeem. [Midweek Service, June 19. John 14:1-24.] S. J. 


The Ministry and Social Morality 


In another column of this issue of the Christian Century wil! 
be found a series of resolutions recently adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Chicago. The publication of the report 
of the Vice Commission last year, supplemented by the activ- 
ities of such organizations as the Society for Social Hygiene, 
the Illinois Vigilance Association, and the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, has served to create in the public mind some growing 
impression of the enormous dimensions to which the traffic in vice has 
grown, and the urgent need of greater awareness on the part of the 
public regarding the dangers, physical and moral, which attend its 
widespread prevalence. 

There are two contrasted attitudes of mind regarding any public 
notice of the traffic in virtue. The one is that of the enthusiast 
who, whether a minister or reformer, is interested to deal fre- 
quently with this unhappy phase of modern life. The subject 
yields itself so easily to sensational statements, and there is such 
a natural inclination to hear the facts as they emerge in the 
reports of investigating bodies, that no difficulty is experienced in 
creating a certain morbid and unwholesome interest in the theme. 
Such a discussion of vice can accomplish little good. It simply 
serves to stimulate a false concern without leading to any prac- 
tical efforts at its suppression. ° 

On the other hand there is a very widespread and unwholesome 
conspiracy of silence maintained by the public regarding the social 
evil and its direful consequences. Everybody is in a sense aware 
that there is such a side to the life of cities and towns, but there 
is a natural delicacy regarding speech on so distasteful a theme. 
And the result is that the actual and alarming facts are allowed 
tou go almost by common consent, and the evil increases in the very 
face of an advancing Christian sentiment. The social evil is both 
a crime and a disease. As a crime against the welfare of society 
it ought to be faced as frankly and courageously as murder, theft 
or arson. The attitude of tolerance maintained by many, if not 
most municipalities, and the actual complicity into which most 
police departments have fallen, demand public attention’ and effec- 
tive effort to suppress one of the gyatest menaces which confront 
the modern world. The easy-going philosophy of the man upon the 
street, too frequently accepted, even by sincere and efficient Chris- 
tian men, insists that prostitution is a very old and deeply estab- 
lished business, and that it will probably continue in spite of all 
efforts at suppression. And to a certain extent the facts seem to 
justify this view. Yet the same argument may be made witb 
regard to the liquor traffie although the better element in society 
has definitely set its face toward the overthrow of the saloon, and 
expects to accomplish the task at no distant day. 

One of the most heartening utterances recorded in the recent 
history of the fight against the traffic in virtue was the pronounce- 
ment unanimously reached by the Vice Commission of this city, 
the most carefully organized and representative body of citizens, 
expert and lay, who ever grappled with the question, Facing the 
entire situation in a city as fully cursed with this evil as any in 
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the nation, the Commission urgently insists that “constant repres- 
sion is the immediate method; and total annihilation the ultimate 
goal.” If a body of investigators as conservative and open-minded 
as this could reach so constructive a conclusion, it is without 
warrant that any one should affirm that prostitution must be 
accepted as a permanent factor in the life of American cities. 

But meanwhile there is the increasing menace of physical con- 
tugion which threatens every citadel of the national life. The 
spread of venereal diseases is so rapid and so destructive in its 
results that men, who on moral grounds remain unconcerned, are 
alarmed into serious consideration of the question when the menace 
confronts their children in the public schools, in the gathering 
places of business and, social life, and even in the home. If the 
community finds that it is absolutely essential that it should safe- 
guard itself against the dangers of such contagious diseases as 
liphtheria, scarlet fever and tuberculosis, much more is there need 
that it should protect itself against the more insidious and far 
more destructive diseases which are generated and diffused by 
sexual immorality. It is a well-known fact in medical circles that 
the victims of these diseases far outnumber those of all other 
types of malady combined. This fact has been abundantly proved 
by recent investigations in this city and in New York. At least 
eighty per cent of.the children who are born afflicted with blind- 
ness, deafness, mental incompetence or other serious physical dis- 
orders are paying the penalty of sexual sin on the part of one or 
the other of their parents, or of some member of their more or 
less immediate ancestry. . 

It has been the custom of a certain type of physicians to speak 
lightly of the character and results of venereal disease, and to 
condone the illicit conduct of men and boys who trangress the 
laws of social morality, with the statement that sexual] necessity 
is a law of nature, and that the dangers are superficial and remedi- 
able, This type of advice is now known to be absolutely false and 
vicious. The permanent and recurring effects of sexual disease are 
among the most insidious and alarming evils with which society 
is cursed. Many women, whose husbands have ceased to sow their 
wild oats and are living lives of continence and chastity, have to 
pay the price of former indiscretions on the part of such men, with 
shattered health or surgical operations. Further than this, the 
terrible dangers to wholly innocent people from chance inoculation 
are too serious not to be impressed upon ‘children and youths. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that hetween the attitude of sen- 
sational exploitation of the sexual evil on the one side, and equally 
culpable reticence and silence on the other, there is a middle way 
ot open-eyed awareness and tactful and courageous instruction 
which is the duty of ministers, Sunday-school teachers, day school 
teachers and parents. It need not be made a prominent or offen- 
sive part of the teaching of any of these groups, but an assured 
place it must have if childhood is to be safe-guarded from the ever- 
lurking dangers of which ignorance on this question is the most 
potent cause. 

And it is chiefly because the minister is the moral and spiritual 
monitor of the community that he is charged with responsibility 
for adequate knowledge of this social menace on the part of his 
people. To fail in his duty in this regard is to fail at a vital 
point. Most parents are naturally timid about approaching the 
subject in conferences with their children. Sunday-school teachers 
rarely think of the obligations which they sustain to their pupils 
tv instruct them in some of the fundamental principles of sex 
hygiene. Yet both parents and Sunday-school teachers would 
regard it as necessary for them to speak in no uncertain tone 
regarding the dangers of filth, disease and intemperance should 
occasion arise. 

In the presence of so great a danger, both physical and moral, 
as the sex evil proves itself to be, the ministry must assume with 
unswerving courage its duty of warning and instruction. ‘Ihe 
literature upon the subject is abundant, and some of the best books 
on the theme are named in the report of the Social Purity Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Church Federation Council. The entire 
report may be secured upon request. The time of ignorance and 
silence is past; the day of awareness and earnest speech has come. 


“A happy man or woman is a better thing to find that a five- 
pound note. He or she is a radiating focus of good will, and their 
entrance into a room is as though another candle had been lighted. 
We need not care whether they could prove the forty-seventh propo- 
sition, they do,a better thing than that: they practically demon- 
strate the great theorem of the livableness of life-—Robert Louis 


“tevenson. 
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The Missionary 

In the pageant of Darkness and Light which lias been enacted in 
several cities in the effort to interpret missionary progress to the 
men and women of this generation, there is a significant episode in 
the life of David Livingstone. He is seen working with his people 
in the heart of Africa, at the common tasks of industry and agri- 
culture. They have learned to trust him and accept his leadership 
with affection and enthusiasm. Suddenly the sound of approaching 
columns is heard, and Stanley’s expedition, sent forth to find Dr. 
Livingstone and bring him back to civilization, arrives on the 
scene. The first impulse of the missionary is to accept with joy 
the summons to return with his discoverers to the white man’s 
world. But the interests of his native friends, the objects of his 
solicitude and instruction, give him pause; and when they add their 
entreaties to the promptings of his own heart, he declines the offer 
of safe condiict back to England, and abides in the lowly duties 
of his self-imposed consecration. 

The work of the missionary in whatever field it may be set is 
one of the most significant and inspiring enterprises to which the 
man or woman of the present age may dedicate himself. No longer 
is it to be regarded as the work of the mere enthusiast, nor as 
set about with the sentimentalisms which were once urged in its 
behalf. It is a high and serious business, one of the most difficult 
and exacting of tasks, which summons men and women not to go 
forth as martyrs of death, but to devote their lives in constructive 
and tactful ways to the supreme task of interpreting the spirit of 
Jesus to the non-Christian peoples. This is a far more difficult 
work than to offer up life in martyrdom for the sake of a holy 
cause. And while the martyr deaths of missionaries have been 
sufficiently numerous to enrich the soil of heathen lands with con- 
secrated blood, that phase of the work has largely given way to one 
of patient, persistent and none the less heroic effort to realize in 
heathenism something of the spirit and purposes of a Christian so- 
ciety. 

The missionary demanded by the church in the present age is the 
finest product of Christian lands. The older feeling that any com- 
mon type of equipment would do upon the foreign field has entirely 
disappeared before the increasing impressiveness of the work and 
the manifest need of men and women of the greatest consecration, 
the most efficient powers and the largest educational equipment. 
In an age when it is no longer possible for a man to reach. the 
higher levels of successful work in the ministry at home without 
paying the price of a thorough intellectual discipline, it is even 
more wasteful to send to the foreign field those who have only par- 
tially prepared themselves for the supreme task to which this 
generation can commit itself. 

There is probably--no work which demands so great a variety 
of gifts and graces as that of the missionary. He must be pos- 
sessed, in addition to all other natural and acquired endowments, 
of such enthusiasm that no perplexities or failures shall discourage 
him, and of such sympathy and tact that in his relations with his 
fellow workers and with the peoples whom he seeks to reach he 
shall not betray himself and his cause by faults of judgment and 
temper. The conditions of many of the mission fields are pecu- 
liarly trying. Climate, isolation, the strangeness of surroundings, 
the necessity of limiting constantly the efforts made in order to 
keep within what seem the impossible limits set by a half-hearted 
and even grudging support at home, differences of view among the 
missionaries themselves, or those who are deeply sensitive to the 
details of the situation, all these and many other perplexities con- 
stantly environ the missionary, and demand the greatest self-denial 
and self-watchfulness lest his work should suffer and his testimony 
be impaired. : 

That the highest type of Christian character may be wrought 
out under these conditions is proved by the lives of very many of 
those who go out to represent the churches in the far places of the 
world. In some measure it is possible to appreciate these com- 
manding qualities when the missionary returns to speak to his 
brethren in the homeland. This experience is to him both a satis- 
faction and a burden. It is a great privilege to him to return to 
the people who love him, to revisit his former homes, and to enjoy 
a change of scene and service. But on the other hand he usually 
pays a high price for the opportunity. He leaves the work to which 
he is deeply devoted, and not a moment of his time in the home- 
land does he fail to hear the call of those voices that summon him 
back to his field. More than this, the returned missionary has 
little time for rest and relaxation. The imperative need that 
he should instruct the churches regarding the character and oppor- 
tunities of his task lays upon him the hard necessity of spend- 
ing much of the time in which he ought to be resting in journeys 
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to and fro among the churches, and in convention addresses which 
too frequentiy form a serious drain upon his vitality. When it is 
remembered that the missionary at home upon furlough receives 
only a portion of his usual stipend, it will be seen that the joy of 
his return is seriously limited by other considerations. 

Yet no influence is so worthful to the homes, conventions and 
congregations in the homeland as the presence of the returned 
missionary. He is a benediction and an inspiration. He is dealing 
with the absolute fundamentals of the Christian faith. He is 
fresh from the cultivation of virgin soil. His vision has been clar- 
ified by experience, and he is able to discern the distinction between 
the essentials of the gospel and the superficials to which the home 
churches still too largely cling. 

And all the time that the missionary is at work upon the field 
or is visiting among the churches in America he is bearing upon 
his heart burdens concerning which he cannot even speak without 
danger of misinterpretation. He is set as a middle-man between 
the denomination that sends him forth and the people to whom 
the message must be taken. He is loyal to the uttermost fibre 
of his nature to the people who have commissioned him and to 
the gospel which they have bidden him preach. Yet he sees the 
work of that body of churches and the secret of that gospel with 
a new vision. He is sufficiently removed from denominational 
polities to measure by a new standard the policies and customs 
which prevail among his brethren, With a certain sense of detach- 
ment he watches their eager promotion of denominational affairs, 
and is smitten with a sense of the futility of much of that which 
takes place under the name of religious zeal. In the presence of 
his tremendous problem of teaching the ignorant, or interpreting 
Christianity to the unawakened, or bringing the larger truth to 
the minds of the proud and sensitive civilizations of the further 
world, the whole task of the church assumes a new and impressive 
dimension, and the indifference, parsimony and small denomina- 
tional zeal of Christendom are disheartening and disillusioning 
facts. 

Nor are these the only burdens his soul must bear. He is con- 
fronted with opportunities upon his field to which the churches at 
home, represented by the mission boards, seem unable or unwilling 
to give attention. He knows the situation as no one at home, not 
even the most sympathetic, can understand it. He has no way of 
adequately impressing the problems of his field upon those who 
feel«themselves to be his employers. His pathetic plea for enlarge- 
ment or for modification of method is too frequently, as he feels, 
met by peremptory denial. And though he knows and trusts in 
large degree the judgment of those whose authority he must accept, 
he cannot evade the conviction that serious and damaging mistakes 
are being made in the conduct of the work in the field. And so he 
faces evermore the problem of adjustment. He must confine him- 
self to the financial limitations with which his work is fenced 
round, at the same time that he tries to make the meagre re- 
sources of his station reach into that limitless opportunity which 
confronts him. And he must mediate between the timid and sus- 
picious orthodoxy which conceives him to be a mere repeater of 
familiar denominational shiboleths in regions where those watch- 
words have less than no significance, and a waiting non-Christian 
people over whom he yearns, and to whom he wishes to bring 
only the great essentials of our holy faith, interpreted in the new 
terms fitted to their understanding and growth. 

Some men and women there are who are sufficient for these 
things. They are the statesmen and prophets of the new age in 
heathen lands. They are the glory of the church. They are 
speaking the truth as the spirit of God leads them, and keeping 
their own counsel. They are loyal to their brethren, not in the 
mere terms of a formal orthodoxy, but in the deeper spirit of in- 
sight and courageous devotion to the kingdom of God and the church 
of the future. There are others, smaller spirits, who miss some 
of these fine qualities of openmindedness, loyalty to the larger 
truth, and patient effort to realize the will of the Master in the 
world. tut such will always be the case. And meantime, in 
spite of limitations, imperfect agencies, and only half-prepared 
workers, the enterprise goes on. And the great missionaries, 
whether conspicuous or obscure, are evermore watching and work- 
ing for the day when the Master shall receive the nations for his 
inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for his posses- 
sion. 

Faith, if it be true, living, and justifying, cannot be separated 
from a good life; it “overcomes the world,” it “works righteousness,” 


and makes us diligent to do, and cheerfully to suffer, whatsoever 


Giod hath placed in our way to heaven.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Editorial Table Talk 


The Vote on Amusements 


Just when everybody had come to believe that the specific amuse- 
ment bans were to be removed by the Methodist General Conference, 
that body voted down, by a narrow margin the proposal to return 
to the more general, and we think more practicable rule of Wesley 
himself which declared against taking “such diversions as cannot 














be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

A few interesting facts are gained from an analysis of the vote 
itself, and the Northwestern Christian Advocate, an official Methodist 
organ, brings out editorially the fact that it was the unrepresent- 
ative majority that settled the question. It was another case of the 
tail wagging the dog. 

Delegates from England, foreign conferences in the United States 
and the colored voter were the factors that cast the deciding vote 
in favor of keeping the legislation on amusements as it now stands. 
The ministers and laymen who have to face the problems of this 
legislation were out-voted by those whose interest in the legisla- 
tion is purely sentiment. Here is the exact statement: 

The total vote was 815, nearly the full polling strength of the con- 
ference, Of this number, 446 proposed to keep the legislation as it 
now is, while 369 were in favor of the modification proposed by the 
minority report, a difference of only seventy-seven, or less than ten 
per cent. One somewhat peculiar feature of the vote was the pres- 
ence of the “instructed” delegate, that is, the delegate who voted 
not his convictions but his instructions. Of course the instructions 
were all one way—to retain. the paragraph in its present position; 
and the “instructed” delegate did not feel free either to keep his 
mind open to argument or his vote free to register his individual 
judgment. There can be no doubt that many gave their vote where 
their judgment did not consent—than which nothing could be more 
fatal to representative government. Aside from this, however, there 
is the following interesting and suggestive analysis of the vote: 
Among the white English-speaking conferences in the United States 
there was a total vote of 635, of which 293 voted to retain present 
legislation and 342 voted for the change—a majority in favor of the 
change of forty-nine. But this was completely offset by the vote of 
the colored and foreign-speaking members who together registered 
a total vote of 180, of which number 153 voted for the present legisla- 
tion and twenty-seven voted for the change. Briefly the vote shows 
that the present legislation of the church was made for us by our 
colored and foreign brethren, all of whom are equally loyal with us 
to the church but neither of whom faces or knows the social con- 
ditions of the great body of American Methodism throughout the 
northern half of this continent. 


An Editor Retires 

For thirty-two years, Dr. J. M. Buckley has served as editor of 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate, an official paper of the Meth- 
odist communion. At the conference just concluded he refused to 
be a candidate, thus closing a long career of usefulness in the 
editorial chair. Dr. Buckley has made an unusual record for fair- 
ness and non-partisanism, yet, during the years that he has served 
as editor, he has not been afraid to take issue whefe there has been 
issue to take, and has had measurable influence in the deciding of 
almost every important problem that the Methodist Church has met 
during this time. His withdrawal caused profound regret. ‘ 

The succeeding editor is Elbert Robb Zaring, A. M., who has been 
assistant editor of the Western Christian Advocate since 1905. 

Mr. Zaring’s natural gifts and special training all bend to a 
successful editorial career. He has alertness, sympathy, the “sixth 
sense”—that for news, literary taste, enterprise, and industry, 
qualifies apart from which journalistic success is impossible. And, 
moreover, he has what is in religious journalism equally imperative— 
a passion for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


“If all Episcopalians were like me and all Disciples were like 
Peter Ainslie, we would have Christian union between these two 
bodies in short order,” said Bishop Andrews, of Chicago, at the 
Indiana Convention of Disciples. It would help all Episcopalians 
and Disciples to unite if they could know the basis upon which 
these two representatives of their respective communions could so 
easily stand together. ‘ 


The Christian Century recently sustained a noteworthy loss in the 
death of its business manager, Mr. J. C. Kilner, who has for nearly 
four years been a specially capable administrator of the affairs of this 
paper and publishing house. Mr. Kilner was also business manager 
and chief owner of the Advance, the leading Congregational paper 
of the West. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Social Evil and the Church’s Duty 


Report of the Social Purity Committee of 
the Chicago Church Federation Council 


Presented by the Chairman, Dr. Herbert L. Willett, and Adopted by 
the Federated Churches at a Meeting in Association Hall, 
May 27, 1912. 

The information regarding the prevalence and results of the social 
evil in the city of Chicago, which has come into the possession of 
the public through the activity of various agencies for social bet- 
terment, and particularly through the efforts of the Vice Commis- 
sion, makes it evident that the problem has reached a stage of 
seriousness where it can no longer be ignored by the churches, whose 
efforts must ever constitute the most potent force for the repres- 
sion and extermination of evil, and the promotion of righteousness 
and good citizenship. It must be remembered that the Vice Com- 
mission itself, whose careful and expert investigations formed the 
most exhaustive inquiry into the workings of the social evil ever 
attempted in any American city, was organized at the request of 
this,same Council of Federated Churches. And if its two urgent rec- 
ommendations are put into effective operation—the appointment of 
a Morals Commission, and the establishment of a Morals CGourt— 
it will be the result of a persistent and commanding effort exerted 
by this same constituency, the Christian churches of our city. No 
other body of citizenship is so sensitive to the evils arising from 
the traffic in virtue, and no set of organizations is capable of yield- 
ing such encouragement to efforts for the repression and extinction 
of this sinister feature of modern city life. 

Believing, as we do, that an intelligent understanding of the vital 
facts of human life in the field of sex relationships and perils, both 
in the experience of the individual and the community, is the foun- 
dation of all effort for betterment, and that the church must as- 
sume its rightful place as a teacher of the wholesome and impres- 
sive truths regarding this phase of human experience, we urge the 
adoption of the following resolutions as a constructive statement 
of the duty of religious teachers, parents, and other molders of the 
plastic life of childhood, looking to the safeguarding of the new 
generation against the perils—physical and moral—of sexual sin, 
and the repression and ultimate elimination of commercialized vice 
in our city. 

Duty of the Ministers. 

1. We register our solemn conviction that the minister of the 
gospel, as the moral and spiritual leader of his people, is charged 
with the responsibility of providing the members of his congrega- 
tion with such knowledge of the dangers which are encountered in 
the present social order as may warn the uninstructed, and may 
organize sentiment in behalf of clean lives and upright citizenship. 
We recognize the delicacy, as well as the urgency, of this task, and 
weigh fully the*responsibility which it places upon ministers. Yet 
it seems impossible to place this responsibility elsewhere, and the 
instances in which it has been met with courage, and yet with 
sensitiveness to all the interests involved, encourage us to believe 
that this ministerial duty may be performed with tact and fear- 
lessness to the immeasurable advantage of the churches and the 
community. We would not insist that in every case the minister 
should incorporate instruction on sexual matters into his public 
ministrations. Much will depend upon the man and his knowledge 
of the subject. But in almost every group of churches, such as 
the Federation Council has organized in Chicago, it is possible to secure 
the services of some expert, either a physician or teacher, whose 
instruction to groups of parents, Sunday-school teachers, or chil- 
dren, would be of incalculable advantage. And we believe it to 
be a definite part of the duty of every minister to assure himself 
that those committed to his oversight are not left ignorant on 
this impressive subject. 


Opportunities in the Sunday-schools. 

2. Equally are we of the opinion that there is a place for wise 
and tactful instruction in sex morality in Sunday-school classes. 
The International Sunday-school Association has recognized this 
fact by the appointment of a superintendent of the purity depart- 
ment of the Sunday-school, and the publication of an increasing list 
of works intended to afford Sunday-school teachers some adequate 
knowledge of sexual morality as related to other Christian dis- 
ciplines, and to offer suggestions as to the best means of making 
impressive such truths in the lives of the young. 


Obligation of the Parent. 

3. We cannot too strongly urge the duty of parents to inform 
themselves regarding the mysteries of the physical nature, the facts 
of awakening sexual awareness in the experience of children, the 
beauty and nobility of clean lives through the periods of childhood 
and adolescence as well as in later experience, the appaling physical 
dangers which environ the practice of sexual vice, and the responsibil- 
ity of the family to the city and the state for their safety and prog- 
ress. The establishing of intimate and confidential relations between 
parent and child is often felt to be one of the most delicate and difli- 
cult tasks. Yet the dangers of its neglect and the satisfactions 
of its achievement, constitute a sufficient warrant for unceasing 
effort on the part of parents to interpret in a simple, pure-minded, 
and tactful manner,-the great secrets of the sexual life. The choice 
does not lie between instruction and ignorance on the part of the 
child. The facts are sure to be known from some source. The 
choice is between parental and less desirable sources of information 
on this all-important subject. 


Books and Speakers 


4. Recognizing, as we do, the fact that only sound information 
can supply to parents, teachers, and ministers, a basis for the in- 
struction which they are charged with providing to those committed 
to their care, we venture to name some half dozen books on which 
this committee has reached entire agreement as books of scientific 
authority, presenting the gacts relating to the sexual problem, and 
suggestions as to sex instruction of the most profitable character. 
The very brevity of this list at a time when a multitude of books 
is appearing upon the subject, indicates the feeling of the committee 
that it is better to suggest a very few titles, and those of the best 
sort, than a more extended bibliography in which selection would 
be more difficult, and the chances of any adequate and definite 
reading would be lessened. Furthermore, it is the hope of the com- 
mittee to provide presently a more extensive list of books, carefully 
annotated for the use of all who are interested in the theme. But 
meantime, we urge such a study of the subject as shall in some 
definite manner provide a sense of awareness regarding the nature 
of the problem now confronting the churches. We are of the opinion 
emphatically that these and all similar books on sex instruction 
should be used by the parents, teachers, and ministers for their 
own information and guidance in their educational work, rather 
than as material for child reading on the sybject. Children ought 
to learn the mysteries of life not from books, but from those who, 
as parents and teachers, have both awareness and sympathetic in- 
sight into the life of the child. The following is the list of books 
thus far selected by this committee. Some of these titles may well 
be secured as permanent possessions by all those interested, and it 
is hoped that the.entire list, with other proper volumes, may find 
a place in every branch of the public library for the use of any 
who are interested to read: “A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil,” by Jane Addams (Macmillan. $1.); “Reproduction and Sexual 
Hygiene.” by Winfield Scott Hall ($1); “Training of the Young in 
the Laws of Sex,” by Edward Littleton (Longmans’. $1); “Social 
Diseases and Marriage,” by Prince A. Morrow, M. D., (Lee Brothers, 
$2.50); “Parenthood and Race Culture,” by Caleb William Saleeby 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., $1.50); and “The Social Evil. A Report,” by 
Edwin R. A. Felegman of Columbia University (Putnams, $1.50). 
This committee also undertakes to provide any group of interested 
people with a competent speaker, whose experience in dealing with 
sex education and morality has been ascertained. Several such there 
are in the city—physicians, educators, and ministers—who are pre- 
pared to render admirable service in any community desiring their 
assistance. 


Necessity of Investigation. . 

5. As it is well known that there is a very large amount of dis- 
ease, which has its origin in, or is spread by the social evil, and 
as there are no records in our city or county which show the amount 
or consequences of these diseases, we request the Society of Social 
Hygiene to make a special] investigation, and as soon as possible 
publish a report showing the amount of sexual disease spread by 
vice, also to show the amount of late manifestation or indirect con- 
sequences of these diseases, such as insanity, feeble-mindedness, 
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hereditary defectiveness, blindness, surgical operations upon women, 
or other consequences which can be gathered in such an inquiry. 


The State and the Social Evil 

6. As it is well known that a large proportion of insanity, 
feeble-mindedness and crime has its origin in the social evil, 
and a large percentage of those who become inmates of reformatory 
or charitable institutions, owe their misfortune to the influence of 
vice, we respectfully request the Governor of the State of Illinois 
to direct the proper agency to make a special report showing the 
number of those whose crime or affliction is traceable, directly or 
indirectly, to the social evil, and also showing the proportional and 
total expense of caring for such. Such a report will reveal the 
economic loss entailed by the social evil, and therefore preventable 
under adequate measures of repression and extermination. We also 
request that if necessary, the state legislature be asked to make 


a special appropriation to cover the expenses of this inquiry. 


Recommend Social Purity Committee. 
7. We recommend that the social purity committee of the Chureh 
Federation Council of Chicago make a special study of the work 
which the churches can undertake in the specitic field of social 
purity, and the best methods by which the chur h and church people 
may offer assistance in preventing the spread of the social evi!, pro- 
tecting the young and inexperienced, and redeeming the victims of 
sexual vice. We recommend also that this committee prepare a com- 
petent bibliography of the subject. To this end, we recommend also 
the enlargement of the committee to a membership of at least 
fifteen, including five ministers, five laymen, and five women. Fur- 
ther, we recommend an appropriation from the treasury of the 
Council to cover the cost of such an inquiry, provided the ex- 


penditure of money should be involved in the investigation. 
Ministers and Marriage 


8. We recognize the urgent need of a more careful inquiry on 
the part of ministers into the previous relations and the present 
estate, both physical and domestic, of those who apply for the sol- 
emnization of marriage. We are aware that a minister’s attitude 
toward these questions must in most cases be a matter of personal 
conscience or of denominational regulation, and that it is impossible 
for a body of this character to legislate for its individual members. 
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Yet we insist upon the fact that the attitude of the ministry to 
the question of divorce, and also to that of the physical and moral 
right of the contracting parties to enter upon the duties .of this 
solemn bond and covenant, will go far toward the establishment 
of a standard of conduct on the part of the community. We urge 
therefore, that all ministers within this fellowship, study with re- 
newed earnestness the problem of their’ responsibility for the 
physical fitness, moral standing, and future happiness of those who 
request their service in the ordinance of marriage. 


The City Administration 

9. We record our hearty approval of all steps taken by the 
Mayor of Chicago to enforce the existing laws against the social 
evil. The statutes of the State of Illinois and the city are per- 
fectly explicit on this subject. Certain acts of the present Mayor 
at the beginning of his administration led to the sincere hope that 
his great administrative power would be used increasingly for the 
repression and extermination of the traffic in vice. We are not 
without hope that the Mayor may respond to the earnest request 
of this body, and of all citizens who hope for a purer civic life, 
and may resume the enforcement of the laws for the suppression 
of this, the greatest evil which menaces our city. While Chicago 
does not possess a segregated vice district, it is afflicted with more 
than one section where vice is exploited, with the knowledge of 
the administration, and the consent of the police department. Such 
a condition is absolutely at variance with the laws of the State and 
of the municipality, and inconsistent with the solemn oath of the 
chief executive of the city to administer the laws fearlessly and 
faithfully. 

The Vice Commission, appointed by a previous mayor of Chi- 
cago, presented its official report bearing the motto: “Constant and 
persistent repression of prostitution the immediate method; abso- 
lute annihilation the ultimate ideal.” All the experience of the 
forces which are promoting civie righteousness in this community, 
unites in the belief that this pronouncement is a practicable pro- 
gram of effort, and these forces, of which the Council of the Federated 
Churches is perhaps the most conspicuous, possess the right and 
obligation of calling upon the Mayor of the city, whose power is 
unquestioned and has been exhibited in this very direction, to assist 
still further in the work of repression. and annihilation so urgently 
demanded. 


Untaught Black Man 


By Ellis B. Barnes 


One must see the negro in the rural districts to appreciate the fact 
that he is essentially a religious being, saturated with a sense of 
religious obligation. We get a mistaken impression of the race from 
the examples we see in the cities, for there he is more or less de- 
moralized; the brute instincts tend to come to the surface. 

In the village, however, he is a child religiously and mentally, a 
creature of impulse and conflicts, as were his African ancestors before 
him. In his religion he is purely emotional. ’ 

rn a revival one can easily imagine oneself in the heart of Africa 
fvery evidence of the wild and the untempered is before him, ex- 
cept the witch doctor. The functions of that character are seen in 
the colored revivalist. He possesses the hypnotic eye, and does with 
gesture what his unordained ancestor did with the tom-tom., The 
audience is swayed under his power like the grass under a summer 
shower. Beginning with the first hymn, which is lined out in a sing 
song style,—there are but few song books in colored churches—a 
waving from side to side spreads the hypnotism until its effects can 
be felt by the onlooker. 

The singing is weird, the tones piercing, running from a shriek to 
notes that fade away, like a bird rising and falling on the wind. 
From first to last, though everyone is improvising his own tune, not 
a discord is heard. No matter where the song is attacked, or how dif- 
ferent the note struck, the chord is complete. Imagine one of our 
white congregations attempting to sing a tune they had never heard 
and making harmony! Or imagine them making harmony while each 
one sings a different tune. But that is the delight of the negro music, 


and all sing as “de spirit moves ‘em” until all are under the spell. 


The preacher is born to the art of mesmerism. His tones, gestures 
and even the stamping of his feet, complete what the singing began. 
The crowd succumb, First “Amens” are heard, then an occasional 
scream, and finally “de niggers get to actin’ up.” And they act 
“most powerful curious,” which means that women throw them- 


selves violently over the seats, or gesticulate wildly, requiring the 
efforts of two or three stalwarts to hold them down. After these 
paroxysms the subject-is exhausted, but may recover in time for an- 
other demonstration before the service is over. It is not infrequent 
for these outbreaks to be followed by convulsions. 

At one revival which is held annually in a Kentucky locality a 
physician has to be called in at times to revive the disordered. One 
peculiarity of these demonstrations, which are attributed to the power 
of the Spirit, is that the power is more frequently given to women 
than to men, and women who have the power once are likely to have 
it often. One never sees a man in one of these outbreaks, nor has re- 
port ever been made of any of the colored preachers getting this 
special baptism of the Spirit, though it would seem that if any were 
favored they should not be passed by. The process is called “getting 
religion”, though it is not a mere jest to say that this religion got 
them. But many, perhaps the majority, who are old in the service, 
are susceptible to these influences, and the converts pass through this 
stage only in proportion as “they wear out their marrow bones in 
prayer”. 

All manner of stories are told of the conduct of those who get the 
“Spirret”, but nothing can surpass the strangeness of one of these 
demonstrations. They must be seen to’be appreciated. “Wrestling 
with the spirit of the Almighty” is no lily-fingered exercise in this 
part of the world. Consequently, when those whom the Lord “calls” 
get through—that is the expression used for conversion or anything 
else that means victory—there is great rejoicing, and when the 
spring opens and the fine days come, great crowds resort to the river 
or to the pond and are baptized, while the scenes of the revival may 
be repeated. There is no conscience among the negroes on the subject 
of being baptized “the same hour of the night”, as long as cold 
weather lasts. 

Like many white brethren the negro makes a* radical distinction 
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between his religion and his morality. The one was the gift of the 
Lord; the other has to be worked out, and like all the rest of man- 
kind it is easier for him to announce a gift than to live a life. Of 
course he may forget his religion and carry off a neighbor’s chicken 
occasionally, but the gnawings of hunger are more insistent than the 
promptings of conscience. Perhaps there lies dormant in his being the 
sense of injustice arising from centuries of unrequited labor. Perhaps 
the grief of ancestors over that and other wrongs, came as a heritage 
to urge him to take by cunning what was denied earlier generations 
by force. In the presence of wrong-doing conscience is fertile in 
justification. This is one of the marks of the unity of the human 
race. 

The negro has been taught to regard religion as a charm or a 
fetich which will aid him in the time of stress. The white man’s 
habits he may imitate, and many customs he will adopt in their en- 
tirety, but the white man’s religion is too cold and formal for the 
black. He will have none of it, nor will he incorporate into his church 
life any of the finer things of the anglo-saxon’s religion. How could 
he? He doesn’t even know what they are. The only religion he sees 
is what has been current among his people for centuries; -and it 
might be a good thing for our missionaries in Africa to train their 
converts and then send them to this great land to inaugurate a new 
era in the thinking and practice of the American citizen of African 
blood. The problem of the negro’s religion in the South is one of the 
gravest with which that great land has to do. He is at the mercy of 
the passions of ignorance, untouched,-except in the rarest ingtances, 
by the refining influences of our Christian civilization. 

The manner in which the black people are housed is a great hind- 
rance to their progress. Environment is a subject, so far as the 
colored race is concerned, which the South has scarcely considered. 
The hovels and the cabins are virtually prisons of the soul. A philan- 
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thropy which would build proper dwellings for the colored people of 
every community, to be conducted under municipal care, would be a 
great step toward the salvation of the colored race. The difference 
between their civilization and ours is the difference between paint 
and whitewash. The latter is good enough for the outbuildings—and 
the cabin. 

The house in which a man lives determines the man no less than 
the man determines his house, A glance at the negro quarter in every 
village of the South will tell the tragie story of want and degrada- 
tion. It is a long and bloody climb from the cabin to the castle, 
and just as far from the rude meeting house to the cathedral. The 
majority of people are badly handicapped with hereditary defects 
or bad environment. The negro has both. Others can change their 
environment; it is next to impossible for him to change his. He must 
live in the squalid quarter, or take the cabin, if he is a farm-hand, 
in the country. There he lives alone, and he never lives there long, 
either as an individual or as a family. He is gregarious on any soil. 

The negro’s soul has been saved, and is saved every winter; no race 
on earth has as many souls snatched as brands from the burning, 
or as often, as has the colored race. But religiously he has made 
no progress in a hundred years, If he has, the imagination will 
stagger under the attempt to conceive what he was at that period. 
And remember I speak of the emotional negro, and he comprises a 
large class. When he tries to rise he meets with little encouragement. 
and when he falls the law is severe. Leavening and purifying in- 
fluences turned in upon him in large measure are the only means 
possible now to improve his condition. From what source they 
are to comeis the problem. 

Here is an opportunity of the first magnitude for the growing com- 
pany of those who believe that social salvation is a part of the 
program of Christianity. 


The Day When Everything Goes Wrong 


: By J. L. Gordon ' 


“The Day When Everything Goes Wrong,” the whip on your 


own soul. Talk to heart of a king, we would find it full of 


is the day when your philosophy of .life yourself. I am going to talk to my- scars and black wounds.” Dr. Benjamin 


breaks down. Such a tragedy calls for a self for forty minutes. In talking Rush, of Philadelphia, used to say to his 
mental reconstruction. Nervousness is a to myself I will be talking to you. In talk- medical students: “Young men, have two 


sign of nervelessness and indicates a mental ing to you I will be talking to myself. I pockets, a small pocket and a large pocket; 
lisorder rather than a physical disarrange- am not sure which needs the discourse the a small pocket for your fees and a large 


ment. The problem is psychological. The most, but when you 


inwardly and sub- pocket for your annoyances,’ And this 


disease is mental. The man has lost con- consciously remark: “That fits the preacher,’ Was half a century before every man could 
trol of the reins of life’s forces because the chances are that the illustration is in- own a household medical encyclopaedia and 


he has lost the focus of things. Wrong tended for you. So 
thinking is the mother of wrong doing. God Listen:— 
governs the rock by gravitation, the tree by 
a: natural law, the animal by instinct and 
man by reason. sad as 
Reason is a mental process which results 
in a certain type of mind, therefore, we 
read in the Great Book concerning those 
who are “spiritually-minded,” “carnally-mind- 
ed,” “high-minded,” “sober-minded,” and 
“feeble-minded,” “single-minded,” and 
“double-minded.” You can be whatever you 
have a mind to be. There is one person 
you must learn to manage—Yourself. You 
can train your eye to see—ask the artist. 
You ean train your ear to hear—ask the 
musician. You can train your hand to con- 
struct—ask the mechanic. You can train 
your voice to emphasize—ask the orator. 
You can train your face to reveal—ask the 
actor. You can-train your nerve to obey— 
ask the tight-rope walker. 





watch! Don’t sleep! be “his own physician.” 


According to the universal concensus of 


Remembér your own troubles always seem opinion there is only one profession without 
the greatest. No tale of woe is quite as friction, concern and anxiety, and that is 
yours. Destiny has reserved his the preacher’s. A preacher’s work is sim- 
choice bits of tribulations for you. The plicity itself. If he knows how to “draw 
gods seem to have an evil eye on ‘you. You an inference,” “draw a crowd,” and “draw 
.were certainly born under an unlucky star. his salary,” all the problems of existence 
For no matter how much or how well you are solved for him. Who would not be 
plan, “things go wrong,” and there are days a preacher? And yet there are members of 
when “everything goes wrong.” This is your the ministerial profession who look pale, 
experience—and your neighbor’s—and mine. worried, and “much troubled about many 
So say we all. There 
ours! But trouble is not peculiar to any Even children have their troubles. Your 
class, calling or profession. Where there’s Child is just as much worried about his 
work, there’s worry—or the tendency. to little tin horn as you are about the grand, 
worry. The captain of the aeroplane, float- Square or upright which adorns your draw- 
ing through the viewless atmosphere of the ‘™g room, and one is about as useful or as 
skies, has discovered that there are “holes useless as the other. I presume your boy 
in the air.” I imagined that he would be ¢an get as much music out of his battered 
“above” such a thing as “trouble,” but he is trumpet as you can extract from your 
not. There are no exceptions, we all have ‘Superb parlor instrument. His trouble is 
our share of circumstantial misfits. Wil- 8 Teal as yours. One would imagine that 


is no trouble like things.” Trouble is the universal complaint. 


He Has Nerve. liam E. Gladstone, at the height of his you might see a reflection of your own 


Ten thousand admiring observers remark 


fame, exclaims: “I am leading a dog’s life.” temperament in the disposition of your child 






and affirm that he has “nerve.”, All men 
have “nerve,” but this man has it in perfect 
control. Nerve-control is the secret of hap- 
piness. Don’t let your conscience play with 
you, or your digestive apparatus befuddle 
you, or your imagination beguile you, or 
your own peculiar temperment deceive you— 
be master of yourself. Remember, there are 
two of you—yourself and your sub-self. 
Talk to yourself as a horseman talks to 
his horse—*Steady! Steady!” Don’t use 





Dr. Charles F. Deems said that his concep- 
tion of heaven was “a place where there are 
no more letters to write.” Said Sir James 
Simpson, the famous English physician: ‘“T 
am weary for a real jaunt, without a sick 
patient lying at the end of it.” There is 
no work, place or position in life without 
its “worries,” annoyances, perplexities, anx- 
ieties and surprises. 
A King’s Heart. 
Plato said: “If we could examine the 





and laughing at his troubles, smile at your 
own; but no, you are only a child of a 
larger growth—your troubles are real, your 
child’s imaginary, and so the world moves 
on. 


And Yet Keep Cool. 

Consider how many people there are who 
carry great burdens and yet keep cool. 
There is a world of meaning in Emerson’s 
phrase: “Energy is repose.” Anybody can 
get excited, but the man who is sure of 
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himself is the incarnation of composure. 
Wellington uttered his military behests to 
his subordinates in a tone which bordered on 
# whisper. If agitations swept his soul 
nobody ever knew it. The great man is 
the man who has become master of himself. 
When a candle is burning it yields light; 
when it is sputtering it yields smoke. Smoke 
is wasted illumination. Nervousness is a 
sign of strength, but it is not strength. “It 
is a fundamental mistake to call vehemence 
and rigidity strength! A man is not strong 
who takes convulsion fits; though six men 
cannot hold him.” It took four men to hold 
Napoleon in his death convulsions. There 
is a strength which is weakness. Worry 
has killed many a great man, but it never 
made a man great. Repose is the master- 
sign of a great soul. 
A Man’s Disposition. 

Remember that a man’s disposition means 
more than his occupation. “Temper,” said 
Bishop Watson, “is nine-tenths of religion.” 
It is nine-tenths of everything. Temper is 
temperament. Your temperament is your 
way of looking at things. The blind soldier 
of Liverpool wore a placard on his bosom 
which read: 


Battles TT . 6 
DE coun de cdcewddenetctienenanaet 4 
Children a ee Se 5 
EY Vit ctr irws's & a: Stach is a:eaedes he aad takai 15 


The music of the soldier’s hand organ al- 
ways brought a good offering. Sydney 
Smith, when closing a letter to a friend, 
remarked: “I have gout, asthma and seven 
other maladies, but otherwise I am very 
well.” The preacher who announced the 
hymn: “Count Your Blessings One by One,” 
had a blind man in his congregation who 
muttered, musingly, “I can’t do that, I 
should never get through.” There are sight- 
less men who can see and full-orbed mortals 
who are blind. Roxana, the wife of Lyman 
Beecher, had very little to fear when she 
wrote. “ * * * What I fear more than all 
is my extreme propensity to see every thing 
in the most favorbale point of view, to 
clothe every object in the brightest colors, 
to make all nature wear the face of hope 
and joy.” 

A Pessimist. 

jut we are not all blessed with such sweet 
and charming dispositions. Would that we 
were. Robertson of Brighton remarked con- 
cerning himself: “Deficiency of hope is 
the great fault of my character.” Large 
caution and small hope, phrenologically, 
produce a pessimist. When Mark Twain 
heard of the death of Matthew Arnold he 
smilingly Matthew, he 
will go to heaven and it will not please him.” 
Some folks are never satisfied—never, sur- 
prised—never pleased—never gratified—never 
amused—never moved. They are blinded 
by the light, chilled by the breeze, tormented 
by the heat, annoyed by the rain and bored 
by the world. They are never so happy as 
when they are absolutely miserable. When 
they sing, they sigh. 

Better Than a Thousand Pounds. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson affirmed that the 
habit of looking on the bright side of life 
was better than “a thousand pounds a 
year,” and Robert Louis Stevenson, whom 
“death had by the heels,” went a step far- 
ther and said: “To be happy is the first 
step to being pious.” 


observed: “Poor 


A little gold amidst the gray; 
That’s sunshine; 

A little brightness on the way— 
That’s sunshine; 

A little spreading of the blue, 

A little widening of the view, 

A little heaven breaking through— 
That’s sunshine. 
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A little looking for the light— 
That’s sunshine; 

A little patience through the night— 
That’s sunshine; 

A little bowing of the will, 

A little resting on the hill, 

A little standing very still— 
That’s sunshine. 


Remember that the body bears a close 
relationship to the brain. When the brain 
runs the body, the man is calm, when the 
body runs the brain, the man is nervous. 


Carlyle’s health gave out when he was writ- , 


ing an essay on the life of Oliver Cromwell 
and Maurice remarks: “Carlyle believed 
in God down to the time of Oliver Crom- 
well.” When Dr. J. W. Alexander was 
asked the question: “Do you enjoy the full 
assurance of faith?” his answer was: “I 
think I do, except when the wind is from the 
east.” 

Keep your physical frame in tune. In 
tune with the infinite? Yes, but first of 
all in tune with yourself. Don’t kill your- 
self by overwork. If you can’t, you can’t 
and that’s an end to it. 

“Ah,” says the successful business man. 
“Keep your correspondence up, Mr. Preacher, 
keep your correspondence up!” I might, if 
1 had a score of underpaid stenographers to 
do my bidding, but the success of my pulpit 
efforts depenis on a certain measure of 
daily, mental concentration. Letters or no 
letters, I'll preach. To use an Emersonian 
expression, 1 am “primarily engaged” to my 
pulpit. God has not called me to conduct 
a correspondence school but to preach. Hu- 
manity first, pulpit preparations second and 
desk details when the mood is on. I would 
rather be a live preacher with a full church 
than a dead preacher with all my letters 
answered. Understand? But there are 
letters which I answer at once—the letters 
of the broken-hearted. 

Eliminate It. 

Eliminate the things concerning which it 
is absolutely useless to worry. No man ever 
gave way beneath the burdens of today—it’s 
tomorrow and its burdens which break the 
soul. There are two unlucky days—yester- 
day and tomorrow. The past is gone and 
gone forever. Tomorrow has not yet arrived. 
Yesterday and tomorrow are _ sleeping 
dogs—let thom lie. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. Three years ago Wil- 
liam Howard Taft remarked to a circle of 
his boon companions: “When I consider 
all that has come to me of success, prosper- 
ity and good luck, I wonder, with trembling, 
if there is not to be some great misfortune 
to offset it all,"—and now Theodore is after 
him with a big stick. Trouble had to 
come, he was looking for it. 

Remember, too, that there are first class 
troubles and second class troubles. If you 
are going to have worries, have big, large, 
fine, decent, respectable, aristocratic worries 
—worries which are worth while worrying 
about. Rescue life from its littleness. Near the 
desk of a business friend of mine I found 
a billboard of suitable proportions installed 
on which the captain of industry had tacked 
up bits of paper reminding him of “The Ten 
Most Important Things” on which he was 
determined to concentrate his mind during 
the current month. Save yourself for the 
big propositions, 

Suppose the very worst should happen, 
the world would still go on. All things 
work together for good—for everybody. The 
Titanic, the best ship ever built, has gone 
down, but we are to have better ships, bet- 
ter sailors, better life boats, better sea cap- 
tains, better citizens and better millionaires. 


A Beautiful Picture. 


I stood in an old English cathedral. The 
dying glories of the setting sun had kindled 
myriad forms of fiery beauty on every west- 
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ern window. For a thousand years worship- 
ping humanity had stood beneath those 
arches. Beneath the resounding marble floor 
there lay the coffined dust of bishops, rec- 
tors, priests, curates and choirmasters. One 
generation after another had come and gone 
and the shadows of decades, generations and 
epochs lingered darkly in unfrequented 
cloisters and silent nooks. And I stood and 
thought of the meaning of the years. What 
mighty throngs had gathered here. -What 
slender audiences had sat in loneliness when 
the enthusiasm of other days had passed 
away. And there had been broken-hearted 
priests who had morned over the sad 
remnant of days more glorious and choir- 
masters whose music had rolled through 
empty aisles and under echoing arches which 
canopied but a faithful few—but now all 
are gone, and memory reigns. These faith- 
ful ones sleep well. Their bones rest 
silently. And centuries have come and gone 
—are coming and going—why worry? The 
clan has become a kingdom, the kingdom an 
empire, the empire a conquering race and 
the cross on the flag of a thousand splendid 
conflicts floats over all and God is in the 
heavens and all is well on earth. Why 
worry? 
Serene, I fold my hands and wait; 

Nor eare for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more, ’gainst Time and Fate, 
For lo! My own shall come to me. 
stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
stand amid eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


The Pantheism of St. Francis 


Maurice F. Egan, writing in the June 
Century Magazine on-St. Francis, founder 
of the Franciscan order of monks, brings to 
view some interesting facts of the life and 
ideals of this ynique figure in history. 

He did not dare to aspire to be a priest, 
says Mr, Egan. Theology he revered, but 
learning that did not concern itself imme- 
diately with the glory of God he detested. 
One might make poems, but it was better to 
live tuem, and one should only make the 
poems he could live. Besides, in his belief, 
books were as nothing compared with men 
and the things of nature. To get nearer to 
Christ was to get nearer to nature. He 
loved poetry, but it must be the poetry of 
the heart, not of the academies. 

All things were of God; to misuse a book 
or to tread on a written sheet was wrong, 


Ll 


— 


*for in the book or on the sheet might ve 


the name of God or at least the letters that 
formed His name. 

In the eyes of Francis, Pan «ad been 
blessed by Christ. Paganism—what was 
natural and good in paganism—was Chris- 
tian. The worm in the soil was a symbol of 
the humility of Christ, the lily of his 
purity, the birds of his goodness and love, 
tne ravening wolf and the avaricious bri- 
gand his creatures who were suffering, be- 
cause the Lady Poverty was despisea, and 
they were left by the proud of the earth to 
starve or co steal. Francis was a pantheist 
of the —.ghest pantneism. 

Poverty to Francis meant entire sverty 
to love God and God’s creatures. To renew 
the you.. of Christianity was his desire, 
and by this to give more glory to the risen 
Christ, who had died in the arms of Lady 
Poverty. sie had no quarrel with riches or 
with rich men. In his idea of the world, 
Dives had a place, but Lazarus was the 
more to be honored because he was poor. 
Francis was firmly convinced that ..e poor 
would always be on the earth, and that con- 
tentment and peace conld come to every 
human being only by honoring and loving 
poverty. 
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The Family Bread Getter 


She was not alone good looking but she 
looked good. Just the same I hesitated about 
giving her employment, although we, with 
most of the other stores, had advertised 
for help in- most every department. 

The work just before and for a day or 
two after the Christmas holidays is trying 
to a degree. More than half of the time 
the customer does not himself know what 
he wants; there are others behind or at the 
side of him who are in the same or a worse 
frame of mind. All are struggling to get 
close to the counter, some politely, others 
rudely. To neglect or seem indifferent to 
any one means to lose a customer and make 
an enemy for the house. 

The hours are long, the heads of depart: 
ments are exacting, they have to be. They 
are on the keen lookout for signs of neg- 
lect or insubordination on the part of the 
employes. 

Moreover, the girl before me did not look 
strong. I was afraid that she could not 
stand the strain, and so I told her. 

A sweet blush overspread her face as she 


said, “You are mistaken, sir. I am _ per- 
fectly wel. I may not look strong but I can 
work, ana work hard. My father is not 


rich and never was, and as | am the oldest 
of a large family of children I have always 
had to work.” 

“But that was different,” I[ said. “You 
helped your mother put there was no one 
standing over you to see that in every hour 
vou accomplished the work to which two 
hours should have been allowed.” 

“Try me, sir, only try me. I am sure 
I will please you and the salesladies. I 
need the work, sir, I need it very much, in- 
deed.” 

There was a choke in her throat and a 
tear in her eye. That conquered me, and 
I engaged the sweet little thing to serve 
as an extra cash girl during the holiday 
rush, telling her that we probably could 
not keep her on after that time. That was 
years ago and our great department stores 
did not have the labor-saving systems they 
have now. 

As opportunity offered I watched this 
“extra” I had taken on. Somehow my heart 
went out to the sweet child, and I wanted 
her to prove worthy. I also asked the sales- 
women and men about her. 

“She’s all right. Quick, correct and oblig- 
ing.” 

That’s what I heard on every side. They 
aM spoke well of her and seemed to like 
her, so she stayed on through the rush of 
the Christmas holidays. How I did hate 
to send the little thing away! But bus:- 
ness is business. There was a slump and 
trade was unusually dull. It was against 
the rules of our firm to send an old em- 
plove away if it was in any way possible 
to keep such an one. 

There being no help for it, I had the 
little thing come to my office, where I told 
her, as kindly as possible, that we were 
just doing no business at all, and I would 
have to let her go. Again, as when I had 
my first talk with her, those pretty eyes 
were flooded with tears, and the child’s lips 
trembled as she said: 

“Oh, sir, don’t send me home. I like 
to work here and I’m sure the ladies and 
gentlemen all like me. I won’t charge you 
anything. Ill work for nothing. Only let 
me stay. Please do.” 

I was more than a little taken a-back. 
She had told me she needed work; needed 
it very badly; but now she was anxious to 
work in our place without any pay. I simply 
could not understand it, so I said: 
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“But, my child, you need to be earning 
money. You told me so yourself. I will 
do what I have seldom done. I will give 
you a letter of recommendation, which may 
help you to get a place where they will 
pay you.” 

“IT would rather stay here, if you please, 
sir. I would rather stay here for nothing. 
You will let me, won’t you, sir? It has 
been a long, hard, cold winter. There’s 
been such a lot of strikes and so many 
people are out of work. Only the rich can 
buy things, and I’m afraid I would not get 
work with wages. Do let me stay. I'd feel 
awful blue and lonesome if I had to be at 
home all day. And mother—poor mother.” 

She so filled with tears and sobs that for 
a moment she could not go on; then she 
said: 

“Just let me stay one\week longer. Please 
do, sir. If business improves in other places 
it will improve with you. Then you’d need 
me and could pay me. I feel at home here 
and I want to stay. It’s awful to go where 
nobody knows you. They all know me 
here and like me. Just one week more! 
Just one week more! I won’t charge you 
anything.” 

I don’t think I was ever more confused 
in my life. To fathom that seemingly sweet 
child’s motives I could not, to save my life. 
To my shame I now confess to von that with 
that sobbing, sweet creature before me, I 
said: 

“Can it be possible that this girl is a 
thief? Can it be possible that she is play- 
ing an adept’s confidence game on me? That 
she is working on my sympathies with her 
tears and blushes and pretty face and rop- 
bing us every day? The holiday rush is 
a good time for anything of that kind. Has 
she won the love of all on the floor that she 
might the easier steal?” 

I consented to keep her another week. 
“T would do my best for her,” I told her. 
But I made up my mind that I would watch 
her. I would not say anything to the store 
detectives; I would just keep my own two 
eyes on her ten fingers; and that, too, from 
the time she came in in the morning until 
she should go home for the day. 

The first thing that attracted my atten- 
tion was that the sweet child brought a 
satchel with her every morning, presumably 
filled with her lunch. The bag was pretty 
big, but I forced myself to say that the 
family was poor and perhaps that was the 
only thing they had. That morning, while 
the child was busy with her duties as cash 
girl I went to the room in which the things 
of the girls were kept. There I unlocked 
the sweet girl’s hat and coat closet and took 
a look into that bag. It was perfectly 
empty. I went back to the floor and saun- 
tered around where I could, generally, hav- 
ing an eye on my young friend. 

The dear child was just as attentive to 
her duties, had just as sweet a smile for 
me and everybody else as if she were re- 
ceiving the biggest salary of anybody in 
the house. 

We now have commodious dining rooms 
for our employes, but in those days we 
didn’t have any such a thing, and the girls 
ate their lunch in any old way. Some- 
times a saleslady would just stay behind 
her counter and snatch a bite when and 
how she could. They were allowed half an 
hour at mid-day, of course relieving one 
another. 

When I first began watching my sweet 
child, I would notice her dart behind a 
counter from time to time, if the saleslady’s 


back chanced to be turned, or she was talk- 
ing with another employe. 

In and out, like a flash, would go my sweet 
child. She would secure and secrete some- 
thing in a petticoat pocket, a something 
which she invariably picked up off the floor. 
After a time my sweet child would disap- 
pear. Evidently she had gone to put her 
stealings in that bag. 

I fairly shivered. To get possession of 
anything of value, in the way she was work- 
ing, it was manifest that a vast number 
of our employes were the confederates of 
my sweet child, for the little thing was 
working a big territory. As I figured it out, 
our salesladies evidently selected the goods, 
which they would wedge up carelessly and 
throw on the floor, where, by pre-arrange- 
ment, the sweet child could find the pack- 
age and carry it away, all those concerned 
depending upon our love for and our confi- 
dence in the sweet child. 

As you may suppose, I was anxious to 
trap those who had led my little cash girl 
into temptation. So, for some days, I paid 
no attention to the things taken; I made 
no effort to seize them. I just let the sweet 
child carry her lunch bag to and from the 
store without any seeming interference. But 
what I did do was this: I followed the 
little thief to her home that night. She 
walked, and I tell you it was a long dis- 
tance for her to tramp twice a day. 

Of course she had that lunch bag with 
her, and of course it was full. 

For more than a week I watched, always 
seeing the same thing. If the child had 
any confederates they were certainly play- 
ing the game down fine; for, aside from 
the fact that everyone in the house loved 
the little thing, and would give her a pleas- 
ant word, an apple, banana or even a few 
pennies for some favor done, I saw nothing. 

Disgusted with myself generally speak- 
ing, and especially with my abilities in the 
detective line, I made up my mind to seize 
the goods; so I burglarized the little one’s 
locker one afternoon just before closing 
time. The satchel was full. I secured it 
and took it to my private office, where I 
locked the door before opening the bag. 

My! My! Oh, my! Will I ever forget 
my sensations as I emptied the contents 
on the top of my desk. 

It was full of bits of food. 

Nothing else. 

Well, I could have cried with shame and 
disgust at myself, for my miserable sus- 
picions. Still more could I have wept with 
pity for that child whose pride and love 
had made her wear such a brave, sweet 
face for so many weeks. 

Having called the heads of the house to 
my private office, I showed them the dis- 
play and told them the story of the sweet 
child who had begged so piteously to be 
permitted to work for nothing. We all 
knew that there was within that little 
body a soul pure enough and strong 
enough and brave enough to earn the best 
love of both God and man. 

It was agreed that they, the heads of the 
firm, should be where they could see her 
and hear her story from the little one’s 
own lips without embarrassing her with 
their presence. 

The moment the dear child entered the 
office, seeing her emptied bag on my desk, 
she realized that further concealment was 
impossible. Again the soft eyes were 
flooded with tears; again that pleasant voice 
was choked with sobs, but she plunged 
bravely into her own defense. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—Continued. 

“A plain talk” in the Douglas family 
meant heart secrets, and Mrs. Douglas 
knew at once what Helen wanted. 

“Hide nothing,” said Esther; smiling, and 
patting Helen’s head cheerfully. 

“Hide nothing,” repeated Helen, with a 
faint smile; which meant that the utmost 
frankness was going to be shown on both 
sides. 

“Mother,” said Helen, after a pause of 
some length during which her mother 
calmly went on with her sewing. “How old 
were you when you were married?” 

“Not quite twenty-two.” 

“And how old was father?” 

“Twenty-six. Almost twenty-seven.” 

“Were you very much in love with him?” 

Esther let her work fall from her hands 
into her lap, and looked out across the 
room over her daughter’s head. The pass- 
ing of the years had not dimmed the love 
light in Esther’s eyes nor faded the glow 
of the love look on her face. 

“T can’t tell you how much I was in love 
with him. He was the whole world to me” 

“More than your own father and mother?” 


“Yes, more.” 
“More and different?” 
“Yes, more and different.” 


There was another pause and Helen put 
her hand up to her mother’s. The girl had 
not yet looked up. Her eyes were cast 
down and she seemed very thoughtful. 

“Mother, do you think I will ever feel 
that way? As you did?” 

Mrs. Douglas was startled by the ques- 
tion, in spite of the fact that from Helen’s 
*abyhood the utmost frankness had existed 


between them. She wanted a few moments 
before she spoke. Helen was still looking 
down, but her hand tightened its hold on 


her mother’s. 

“Yes, Helen, I would not 
greater happiness than to love as 
mother did.” 

“But men like father seem very scarce.” 

Mrs. Douglas could not help laughing, and 
at that Helen looked up soberly. 

“You know they are, mother,” said Helen 
almost indignantly. “Just look at that 
Randolph boy. And—and—Mr. Damon. I 
don’t believe there are any young men like 
father was’ when he was young. Wasn't 
he very handsome?” 

“He certainly was, and he is now.” 

“And didn’t he talk sensibly? Didn’t he 
know how to say things?” 

“He didn’t say anything very wise or 
deep while he was courting me,” laughed 
Esther. “I would not dare say how many 
foolish things he said. I don’t remember all 


wish you any 
your 


of them.” 
“Mother, you know what T mean. The 
young men nowadays can’t talk any. They 


don’t know half so much as 
women. Why. T feel 
young men I know.” 

Mrs. Douglas looked amused. 

“And I could never marry an inferior man. 
I would just despise myself and him. too. 
But why should I get married at all, 
mother? Why can’t T inst be a physical 
training teacher all my life?” 


the voung 
superior to all the 


“IT don’t want you to marry an inferior 
man. You would just despise yourself and 
if you do not love in a natural way some- 
one who is altogether worthy of you, you 
ought never to marry at all. What has 
made you think of it?” 

Helen did not look up, and after a long 
pause Esther said gently, “Hide nothing?” 

Then Helen looked up suddenly and burst 
out: “That horrid Mr. Damon proposed to 
me last night! I went with him to the 
organ recital and he was very nice at first, 
but on the way home he made a fool of 
himself and tried to make one of me. I 
told him I wouldn’t marry him if he was 
the only man left. Why, mother, he is ten 
years older than I am, and he has false 
teeth and I believe he wears a wig and he 
makes a living selling rubber goods!” And 
at that Helen burst into a flood of weep- 
ing, laying her head down in her mother’s 
lap. 

When she was cried out, Esther said: 
“Mr. Damon is a good man, or I wouldn’t 
have let you go with him. But I had no 
idea he was thinking of you that way. Of 
course he is out of the question. Not on 
account of the false teeth, the wig and the 
rubber goods, for women marry men with 
those encumbrances every day and are 
happy, but for other reasons.” 

“Mother, did you ever have any other 
proposals besides father’s?” 

“Yes, I had three while I was in college.” 

“At my age?” 

“T was two years younger.” 

“That makes me feel better some; but I 
don’t want such things to come to me. It 
frightens me.” 

“Daughter, you probably know you are 
more than good looking. Do you?” 

“Yes,” said Helen, in a low tone. 

“Tt is a great gift, but it is a dangerous 
one. You must use it in the right way.” 

“Mother, I do try. I am not a flirt, am 
I, mother?” Helen looked up appealingly. 

“Look right into my eyes, mother, and 
see 7” 

Mrs. Douglas looked and with a sigh of 
relief saw there as pure and womanly a 
soul ‘waiting development as ever lived. 

“No, thank God, Helen, I believe you 
realize what your beauty might mean to 
bless or to curse. But sometimes the hurt 
comes in spite of one’s self.” 

There was a long pause and then Helen 
said timidly, “Mother, you are thinking of 
someone in particular. I have tried to be 
very careful. I had to be kind. But how 
could I know—” 

“You mean Felix Bauer?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Do you mean he has spoken to you in 
so short a time?” 

“No, no, mother, ‘not spoken. Only, only, 
looked at me. You don’t blame me, do you, 
do vou, mother?” 

Helen began to ery again, but in a dif- 
ferent way from tne outburst of before. 
She cried softly and Mrs. Douglas could feel 
the girl’s hand pressing her arm convul- 
sively. 

She was really puzzled to know what to 
say in’ spite of the evident fact that Felix 





Bauer had simply yielded to the inevitable 
through no fault of Helen’a or anybody’s. 
At last she said: 

“Do you feel superior to Mr. Bauer?” 

Helen raised her head and blushed as 
she looked up. 

“Why, no, that is, of course, he knows 
German and I don’t, and he knows a los 
about electricity and I don’t and—and—” 

“He’s not mucn of a talker,” said her 
mother. 

“No, but on that account he avoids say- 
ing so many foolish things. And he is very 
interesting, and, and, good. But he is 
only a poor student and it looks now as 
if he might grow up to be nothing but a 
manufacturer of incubators to raise chick- 
ens.” 

“Which is almost as bad as rubber goods,” 
murmured Esther. 

Helen did not reply. After a while her 
mother said, “Tell me just one thing, dear, 
if you can. Do you care for Mr. Bauer?” 

Helen bent her head and warm color 
flowed over her cheeks, then she looked up. 

“No, mother, not that way.” 

Mrs. Douglas sighed and said to herself, 
“Poor Bauer. He will have to outlive it 
somehow. I hope his studies will help him 
out.” 

That was what Bauer was saying to him- 
self back in Burrton after that eventful 
Christmas vacation. He had parted with 
the family in a cheerful fashion, but all 
hia self-possession and restraint and feeling 
of utter hopelessness regarding Helen could 
not prevent his giving her a look that told 
his story as plain as day when he said 
good-bye. Helen had gone upstairs and cried 
half the forenoon at the memory of Bauer’s 
face. But Bauer did not know that. Neither 


, did he know that the very fact of his silence 


had made Helen think favorably towards 
him. He had at least succeeded in secur- 
ing a place in Helen’s exclusive list of pos- 
sible lovers, for she was obliged to confess 
as the days went on that she missed Felix 
Bauer, and that she could not say of him 
as she could of all her other admirers that 
she was superior to him. 

It might have gone badly with Felix 
Bauer at this crisis in his life if an event 
had not occurred which compelled him to 
come to Walter’s assistance. This event 
was as umexpected to Walter as anything 
could be. And the suddenness of it smote 
both the friends for a time into a condi- 
tion of mutual dependence. 

The President of Burrton followed the 
custom in other schools of inviting some 
well known speaker to have charge of the 
chapel services for special lectures or re- 
ligious addresses. When the announcement 
was made that Dr. Powers, the eminent 
acholar and theologian, would preach at 
Burrton on a special date, Walter and 
Bauer both planned to go, and when the 
time came they found themselves in the 
audience with one of the largest crowds 
that had ever gathered at Burrton Chapel 
service. 

The address was on the subject of “Mod- 
ern Belief.” As the speaker went on, Wal- 
ter, who had at first not paid close atten- 
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tion, began to fasten his whole hearted and 
minded interest on the statements that were 
being made. As the talk went on, Walter 
felt as if all the ground of his religious 
faith was slipping out from under him. The 
speaker gradually unfolded a universe of re- 
ligious thought from which all the’ miracles 
were excluded. There was no reason, he 
said, for believing in the superhuman oF 
the wonderful. Everything in the Bible 
could he explained on natural grounds anu 
what could not be explained was either a 
mistake or a misapprehension on the part 
of the writers. God was defined as a power 
and all personality taken from him. Christ 
was only a superior man who said many 
things not agreeing with the facts of mod- 
ern psychology. Much of his forecast of 
the future had been discredited. There was 
no such thing as a resurrection and a, future 
existence was very -problematical. 

When the address was over,. Walter sat 
like one dazed and did not rise to go out. 
Bauer whispered to him: 

“Are you sick?” 

“No,” said Walter with an effort. He 
rose and went up to his room and Bauer, 
who did not know what was the matter, 
went in with him, as the two friends in- 
variably spent their Sunday evenings to- 
gether. 

But on this occasion Walter almost 
stunned Bauer with a request made in a 
low voice. 

“T want to be alone, Bauer, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Bauer rose at once. 

“Tt am on hand to serve you, Walter. 
Don’t forget?” 

“No,” Walter id abruptly. 

Bauer went out, anc Walter went into 
his bedroom and got down on his knees. 

That same evening at Milton, Mrs. Doug- 
las had just gone up to her room,.and as 
her custom had been for years, she had 
kneeled to pray for her children and espe- 
cially for her absent, boy. 

Over both mother and son the darkness 
brooded. Only the stars shone through it. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Walter Douglas was not what would be 
called ordinarily a religious young man. 
That is, he was not pious, in the sense 
that he was a lover of prayer meetings and 
church gatherings. He was a member of 
the Congregational church at Milton and 
had joined it from the Sunday-school when 
he was twelve years old, growing up in the 
church like any average boy whose. father 
and mother were members. He had a tre- 
mendous respect for his father’s and 
mother’s religious life and example and 
would probably have been willing to die 
for their faith if not for his own. For 
the rest, he had grown up in the home 
atmosphere, which from his childhood had 
been deeply reverent towards the Bible and 
the superhuman element. 

The effect on his mind, now, of the ad- 
dress he had just heard, was very much 
the same as if someone far above him in 
education and age had attacked his father 
and mother, bringing forward a. great ar- 
ray of argument and proof to show that 
they were unworthy of his love and con- 
fidence. Walter’s mind could not have been 
more disturbed by such an attempt than 
it actually was by what had been said that 
evening, undermining his lifelong confidence 
in Christ as a divine being, and the super- 
en and miraculous as part of his own 
ife. 

He was stunned by it and at first his 
only desire was to be alone. As the night 
wore on, this desire gave way to a longing 
for counsel from someone who would answer 
his questions and relieve his mind of the 
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terrible uncertainty which had invaded it. 
And it was at least a strange comment on 
the teaching force in the Burrton school 
that Walter at this crisis could not think 
of anyone to whom he cared to go with 
a religious doubt. There were plenty of 
men at Burrton occupying responsible places 
as professors or instructors who knew 
plenty of mathematics and physics and 
electricity and engineering and _ science. 
But not one that Walter could think of 
who knew or cared about a student’s moral 
or religious character. The president was 
a keen, wide-awake, sharp man of affairs, 
but as Walter thought of him he shrank 
from the idea of going to him with a real 
heart trouble or with a genuine mental 
difficulty. He would as soon have thought 
of telling his personal griefs or sorrows in- 
to a phonograph. And yet President Davis 
of Burrton was a church member, a highly 
educated gentleman, a great money getter 
from rich men, and had the reputation in the 
educational world of being a success as 
such school presidents go. He could ex- 
tract half a million for Burrton from some 
great pirate of industry, but he did not 
know how to extract a poisonous doubt from 
a tortured mind like Walter’s, or, better 
yet, instill the balm of healing faith into 
a spirit that had for the time being lost 
its God and its heaven. Great thing, our 
boasted education is, isn’t it? How many 
of our cultured, highly developed university 
men are all head and no heart! And yet 
in the history of this old world who would 
dare say that in the long run it does not 
need more heart than head, or at least an 
equal division of each, for its comfort, its 
happiness and its real progress? 

Walter, going over the list of possible 
men who might help him now, thought of 
the pastor of the Congregational church 
in Burrton. This man was a strong, earnest 
pastor, a tireless worker and an interesting 
preacher. But here again Walter had no 
one to blame but himself that he did not 
feel well enough acquainted with this man 
to go to him with his personal religious 
questions. He had been to the church sev- 
eral times and he always liked the Rev. 
James Harris, but like so many students 
who are attendants and workers in their 


own churches, Walter on coming to Burrton , 


had found it easy to lapse into lazy Sunday 
morning habits. After he had a late break- 
fast and read the Sunday morning Daily 
Megaphone, it was generally too late to go 
to the Sunday-school and it was easier on 
stormy Sundays to curl up on a lounge 
and read a novel, or on pleasant Sundays 
to stroll out to the lake two miles away 
and get an appetite for a big dinner. Then 
an afternoon of sleep or visiting or walking 
out used up the rest of the day for him. 
One of the topics he had avoided with his 
mother on his recent visit home had been 
his Sunday program, and he recalled even 
now the earnest wish she had expressed 
that he would get to work in the Sunday- 
school when he went back to Burrton. No, 
he had been so indifferent to all church 
matters while a student that he could not 
bring himself to go to the minister, he was 
too much a stranger to him, and this was 
a matter that seemed to call for a friend. 

“Oh, I wish mother was here!” he ex- 
claimed out loud. 

And then because he felt so hungry for 
comfort and so eager to relieve his mind 
of its burden, he went over to his writing 
desk, and wrote a long letter to his mother. 

When he finished, it was after one o’clock 
and he went to bed and slept as if ex- 
haused, but to his dismay when he awoke, 
his depression and fear were there to greet 
him and he found himself waiting for his 
mother’s answer almost as if her letter 
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were a reprieve from a sentence of death. 

A part of this letter will reveal Walter’s 
excited and even chaotic feeling. 

“The bottom seems to be dropped right 
out of everything, mother. Of what use 
is it to try to do right when there isn't 
any likelihood of a future and no personal 
God and no Redeemer, and no standard for 
conduct? The doctor said we could not de- 
pend upon Christ’s own statements about 
his own resurrection. How then can we 
trust Him for any statement He made about 
Himself? The fellows here in Burrton who 
have money to spend and do about as they 
please, the fast set that drinks and ca- 
rouses and gambles and gives the chorus girls 
wine suppers seem to be pretty happy. 
They don’t worry over the matter of sin 
or moral responsibility .or going to church 
or getting serious over the condition of the 
heathen or the wrongs of the world, or 
the ‘high calling’ you are so fond of calling 
my attention to. And why should I be any 
different from them? Mother, does it pay 
to be religious? It seems to me religious 
people are always sober, dull people, always 
talking reform and disagreeable things and 
never having much fun; But I want you to 
help me, mother, no one else can, if you 
can’t. I don’t seem to be able to pray any. 
Why should I pray, if there isn’t any super- 
human, nothing but a force somewhere? I 
am just groping in the dark and it’s awful 
dark. And I don’t know a soul here to 
help me any. Bauer—well—I never said 
a word to him on religious matters., I 
don’t know whether he is a Catholic or 
what he is. And I don’t know any minister 
in Burrton well enough to go to him. And 
the teachers here don’t care about the stu- 
dents’ religious life, or if they do I never 
saw any signs of it, at least not enough to 
show where to go now. : 

“Mother, I can’t tell you how I feel over 
all this. But I’m just about down and out. 
If what Dr. Powers said is true, it seems 
to me we are living in an awful world. 
It isn’t the world you and father believe 
in or you taught me to believe in, and I 
can’t understand it. Oh, mother, help me, 
won’t you, if you can! Walter.” 

Now his letter reached Mrs. Douglas on 
the anniversary of her marriage. She was 
planning as she always did to make the 
day bright for Paul, had invited her brothers, 
Walter and Louis, and was going to make 
it a great family gathering. 

The boy’s letter smote her heart as noth- 
ing in all his experience had ever troubled her. 
She managed to get through the evening 
without betraying her feelings, but when 
her brothers had gone home, and Helen and 
Louis had retired, she showed the letter to 
Paul. 

He read it and then looked up at Esther. 

“You are the one to help hifm through 
this,’ he said. “You are the only person 
who can do it right now. But you are 
tired with all the events of the day. Hadn’t 
you better wait until to-morrow?” 

“No,” Esther said positively. “He is wait- 
ing. When a soul is drifting down like his, 
it is a case of rescue.” 

“Dear,” said Paul, quietly, “I don’t have 
any fears for him. He has too good a 
mother to make a wreck of his religion.” 

“He is my son,” said Esther proudly. 
“I would not be worthy of the name mother 
if I did not have confidence in the eternal 
things of redemption. I will write him to- 
night. But you must add to my letter, 
Paul. He needs us both.” 

“T will,” said Paul, gravely. He was more 
disturbed over the letter from Walter than 
he cared to acknowledge to Esther, but he 
managed to conceal his feelings for her sake. 

Esther went up to her little corner room, 

(Continued on Page 23.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


She should be addressed di- 








CULTURE, CHARACTER, SERVICE 


A Word to the 
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efforts—and in a 
limited but ending 
a new beginning, and what you have 
after 
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finish 


you look 


done to 


To most of 
the work 
place of yours, 
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is but 


you, as 


hard you hav 


this seems 


crown of your cer- 


sense it is; every 


accomplished in college course 
all is but to train 


true start in life. 


your 
and prepare you fo 

It is to be hoped that you have not only 
faithfully performed your allotted tasks, but 
that in so doing you have acquired a stu- 
dious habit of mind, 


learning; your life of study should not end 


and a genuine love of 


with your graduation, but you may anu 
should be a student all your life. Culture 
is a life-long thing, and each one should 
aim to keep her mind open and alert for 
the acquisition of new truths. Cultivate 
the sweet, serene companionship of books 


individually, and form clubs or societies for 
collective study, and gain the impetus and 
inspiration that contact of mind with mind 


gives. 
The Efficiency of the Mature. 

Only use can keep the brain awake—like 

the unused hand or arm, it soon weakens, 


if it be exercised. Use makes it keener 


and brighter as it grows older; the trained 


not 


mind is never satisfied to be dormant, but 
is constantly pressing forward after new 
things. Age cannot wither its activity. 


Plutarch began the study of Latin at seventy 


and Dr. Johnson commenced to learn Dutch at 
the same age. Sophocles wrote a great trag- 
edy when past four score, and Goethe 


completed Faust at the same ripe age; Dry- 
den published his famous translation of Vir- 
gil when sixty-five; there came a lull in the 


publie life of Gladstone when he had reached 


his three score and five years, and he devoted . 


the six his retirement to literary 


and 


years of 
work, 
volumes in that period, 
indefinitely extended, but 
While there is no urgent need for any grad- 
uate to plan now what she will do at seventy 


historical and published seven 
The list might be 


these will suffice. 


or eighty years of age, yet there is use for 
the thought that student all 
life, and from beginning to 
close, a growth in knowledge. 


one may be a 


of her make it, 


Character. 


But there is an even higher culture than 
that of intellect, and that is the culture ot 
character. “Intellect must stand below char- 
man. It is a good thing to have 
a sound body; it is a better thing to have a 
sane mind: but it is better still to have that 


acter to a 


group »f decent and virile qualities which we 


sum up as character.” 


There is nothing essentially moral in 
acience and mathematics—the moral nature 
must be cultivated with the mental nature, 


or the result is abnormal development—and 
To 
big head and a small heart is as unlovely as 
lack of proportion in the physical members. 


that is always to be deplored. have a 


No Male and No Female in Character. 


The same eternal elements which go to- 
ward character building in men are neces- 
sary for women also—there is no masculine 
and no feminine in the great fundamental! 





Girl Graduates. 


virtues. We uspally exhort young men to be 
strong, to be honorable, to be courageous— 
I would ask the same of young women. We 
usually urge young women to be pure, 
be gentle, to be patient—I would ask the 
same of young men. Character demands the 
same standard of conduct for both—purity 
men, and and 


and gentleness of 


honor of 


No One Can Spoil My Life But Myself. 


A familiar verse gives us a thought that 


courage 


women. 


is not always included in the group of quali- 
ties that we sum up as character: 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul.” 


Or, to reduce it to plain prose, no one can 
spoil my life but myself. 

This truth is more vital than may appear 
at first thought—especially when applied to 
women. A woman is atill regarded by many 
as a clinging, dependent creature, whose life 
is made or marred by the objects of her af- 
How often we such expres- 
“Her worthless husband 
broke her spirit, her reckless son ruined her 
life,” and our sympathies always go out to 
her, and we justify her for giving way under 


fections. hear 


sions «as these: 


her burdens. We should all sympathize with 
the sorrowing, but it should be a compassion 
which braces and uplifts, which puts one on 
her mettle, and makes her long to be and 
under difficulties. 
Misfortunes, sorrows, rightly borne, are a 
both for character 
had business 
opens up an avenue of helpfulness to others 
suffered in a like If death 
your dearest, it the 
right, which can be earned in no other way, 
the 


to do her best 


of growth, and 


has 


means 


service. If one losses, it 


who have way. 


has stolen gives you 


of “bringing to other souls cup of 
strength in some great agony.” 

Nay, 
death, wrong doing 


best 


than 
your 
soul like 
Are there 

wounded 


even if something 


committed by 


sharper 
sin 
beloved has pierced your 
a sword, are you the only one? 
not others whose hearts have been 
by such transgressions, to whom your coun- 
sel might give courage to look life in the 
face again? 

This may be an austere note to sound at 
this auspicious time, but I would urge you, 
No matter what comes to you, 
meet it bravely—to be weak is miserable. 
And hold fast to this truth, that nothing 
can ruin your life except decay of your 
moral nature, which ends in alienation from 
God and from good. That rests with 


alone. 
The Greatest of These is Service. 

As you go forth from the shelter of school 
life, there comes not only the duty of con- 
tinuing the culture begun there, not only the 
higher duty of culture of character without 
which mind culture is of no avail, but the 
crowning obligation of applying these gifts 
to life. To get a good thing and hug it to 
oneself is miserable, or miserly, which is tne 
same thing—it is the use of it that ennobles 
it. To study for the sake of study is to be 
a bookworm—a poor, useless creature. Un- 


be strong! 


you 


less knowledge is used to help others, it is 
ignoble and selfish. 

And so I come to my last word, the golden 
word, Service. And now abide these three, 
Culture, Character, Service—and ..e great- 
est of these is service. 

It is said that fully seven millions of 
women are now engaged in the more than 
three hundred trades and occupations open 
to them; the majority of these wage earners 
are following industrial pursuits, but a large 
number finding employment in the 
learned professions. ‘Two-thirds of all our 
teachers are women, and thousands are fol- 
lowing law, medicine, journalism, and relig- 
ious work, both at home and on the mission 


are 


fieu. 

Surely, there is no nobler call than that of 
a home maker, no higner ministry than to 
make of the home a visible pattern of the 
heavenly home—a place where childhood is 
trained for useful service in the great world, 
a haven of rest and refreshment for the busy 
toilers who go forth each morning to earn 
the daily bread. 

Nor is the home only for those under its 
roof. It should be a center of uplift and in- 
spiration to the neighborhood and the town. 
It is no longer isolated and independent as in 
more primitive days, but there is the closest 
interdependence between home and city. The 
material needs of the household lead us 
straight to the City Hall, its moral atmos- 
phere is vitally affected by the municipal 
and state administration. 
as a earner, woman as a 

religious worker, woman as @ 
home maker—all lead us, soon or late, to 
woman as a citizen. Woman suffrage is in 
the air; the victories of recent years, the 
vigorous campaigns waging today, make it 
certain that the ballot will soon be in the 
hands of every woman in the land. Make 
yourself worthy of the great responsibilities 
and opportunities for service that it will 
bring! 


Woman 


and 


wage 
social 


‘The tife of our day is a full and crowded 
one; snould not every one, heir to so goodly 
a heritage, bear her part in its battle, and 
blush to have the question asked her, “Why 
stand ye here all the day idle?” 

I would commend to you then, in entering 
on the rich and complex life of today the 
prayer of the knignt of the New Chivalry, as 
he starts on his pilgrimage: 


“Spirits of old, that bore me, 
And set me meek of mind, 
Between great deeds before me, 
And deeds as great behind, 


Knowing Humanity, my star, 
As forth of old I ride, 

O help me wear with every scar, 
Honor at eventide! 


Forethought, and _ recollection, 
Rivet mine armor gay; 
The passion for perfection 
Redeem my falling way. 
Oh, give my youth, my faith, my 

sword, 
Choice of my heart’s desire! 
A short life in the saddle, Lord, 
Not long life by the fire.” 
I. W. 
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Woman’s Doings 


—Mrs. David Beach, who has been walk- 
ing from New York to Chicago, has finished 
her journey. She started on April 10, and 
walked into the city hall at Chicago on May 
28. She declared she was in better health 
than when she began her tramp. Mrs. 
Beach’s route lay through Newark, Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, and South Bend. She en- 
countered no serious difficulties on the way. 
Her principal food was dried cake, made of 
prunes, figs, and raisins, mixed with wheat 
and oats. She lost little weight on the 1,071 
miles. 


—Mrs. Mary Allen, matron of the Park 
Row station, Chicago, and for twenty years 
an employe of the Illinois Central road, has 
been placed upon the retired pension list of 
the company. She is said to be the first 
woman to receive a pension from a railroad. 


—Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, president of the 
American College for Girls at Constantinople, 
has arrived in New York on a short visit to 
her native country. At the present time, 
there are 250 students, Bulgarians, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Persians, Turks, Jews, Hun- 
garians, and Germans, in the college. These 
girls all live in dormitories built after Amer- 
ican plans, and mostly with American 
money. Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss Helen Gould 
and John D. Rockefeller have given large 
sums to Dr. Patrick for her work. As a 
rule, the girls wear European clothes, and 
the academic cap and gown. 

—Miss Mabel Boardman, of the Red Cross, 
is working for the erection of a building in 
Washington to commemorate the services 
and sacrifices of the women of the civil war. 
The present plan is to have this building 
cost about $600,000, half of it to be con- 
tributed by the United States, the balance 
to be raised by private subscription. 

—The wives of many prominent democrats 
were present at the “harmony breakfast,” 
given at Rauscher’s in Washington recently. 
The affair was a_ celebration of the 
140th birthday of Dolly Madison, who made 
a decided hit while at the White House. 
Upon a dais sat Mrs. Champ Clark, wife of 
the ranking democrat in official life, who 
was toastmistress of the occasion. Upon 
her right sat Mrs. William Jennings Bryan, 
and at her left Mrs. Judson Harmon. Other 
women at the speaker’s table were Mrs. 
Norman E. Mack, Mrs. Oscar Underwood, 
Mrs. Robert C. Wickliffe, Mrs. Henry D. 
Clayton, Mrs. Eugene N. Foss, Mrs. W. G. 
Ralston, of Indiana; Mrs. Martin W. Little- 
ton, and Mrs. Henry Rainey, of Illinois. 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, the only woman liv- 
ing who presided over the White House in 
a democratic administration, declined to be 
present. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson was absent 
because of a sprained arm, and Mrs. Alton 
B. Parker because of serious illness. Mrs. 
W. R. Hearst, who was to have responded 
to a toast to the press, was unable to be 
present. 





The Idle Woman 


The great majority of men and women in 
a country like ours, can be found busy from 
morning until night. But there is an idle 
Woman in the land. Sometimes she is in 
a boarding-house, and does not have enough 
to do to keep up a proper balance of inter- 
ests. She loses her bearing; she loses even 
her heart sometimes, and gets tangled up 
with “mashers” and other creatures who 
have large capacity for making the world 
Worse for wives of the leisure class. If she 
does not get into the divorce court, she does 
well. There would be fewer divorces if some 





women had enough to do to keep them out~ 
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of mischief. But don’t misunderstand us. 
We are not generalizing about boarding- 
houses. 

Again, this idle woman may be in her own 
home. A servant, or to be strictly up to 
date, a “maid,” does her kitchen work, a 
milliner makes her hats, a dressmaker 
twines the fashions around her form, and 
a nurse takes care of her babies, if there 
should happen to be any. She is not em- 
ployed, generally or particularly. She has 
days on her hands. Frequently, she makes 
the state of her health both a plea for idle- 
ness and a matter of business. It furnishes 
her occupation; and incidentally, does the 
same thing for the family pmysician. To 
have him come around every morning, helps 
her to begin the day. And when she is not 
on his hands, it is not difficult to have a 
case of some kind among the children. 

A very busy and noted woman remarked 
that the medicine which some women needed 
was more work; that they did not have 
enough to do to keep them well. When a 
woman does not work enough to keep her 
mind off her little aches and pains, or to 
keep up a circulation of the blood which 
will send the little red throbs of life out to 
the cuticle, how can she expect to be well? 
Of course, there are women who are worked 
to death; and they have our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. But human life was ordained on a 
plan of industry, and women cannot ignore 
the plan without suffering for it. There are 
physicians who could say to women patients: 
“Madam, you do not need medicine. What 
you need is to put on a gingham apron, roll 
up your sleeves, and work a while every 
morning.” 

And the prescription would prove a benefit 
to the rest of the family. There are wives 
who could improve the whole household re- 
gime by getting down to business a little 
more industriously themselves. Brains count 
in the kitchen as well as'elsewhere. In fact, 
the kitchen is very near the seat of war. 
Somebody has said that more divorces be- 
gin in the kitchen than anywhere else. We 
do not accept this assertion in the full; but 
it has considerable provocation. Men do not 








A Rainy Twilight 
By Florence Hines. 


Outside in the streets the slow rain drips, 
And the sky is all a soft dull gray, 

And into my heart, like music steals 
The old time love of a rainy day. 


The fire in the grate burns clear and red, 
Flickering softly across the walls, 

Till pictures and books are warmly fair, 
Wherever that shifting radiance falls. 
But my thoughts go roving beyond the hills, 
To a wide old orehard with low stone wall, 
Where apples lie red in the tangled grass, 
And above in the branches the sparrows 

call. 


And a child with a strangely familiar face 
Gathers the apples and laughs in the rain; 

I close my eyes while the slow rain-drops 
Sing on with a curious low refrain. 


Goodbye, little girl in Arcady, 
The orchard, the apples red and wet 
Are only a part of that mystic past 
That thrills my heart with the old joy 
yet. 


I cannot find you except in dreams, 
Would not, if I could, go back to you, 
But I covet your joy in the dripping rain, 
In the days when. all the world was new. 
—In the Drake Delphic. 
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like bad breakfasts, and still less spoiled 
dinners; And it will not do to lay all these 
things on “the help.” 

There are women who go to clubs to dis- 
cuss the servant problem, who ought to be 
at home solving it. What is the use of 
getting together to talk so sharply and 
smartly about the “maids” when nine women 
out of ten could put things to rights by 
giving more attention to the kitchen them- 
selves? 

A pretty story was told in one of the 
magazines a few years ago, about a bache- 
lor man in the South who made tke remark 
that he would marry any girl who could 
make good white bread. The remark took 
wings and sang songs in the ears of all the 
maidens of the surrounding country. And 
one morning, a pretty girl came timidly into 
the man’s store and began a conversation 
with him, supposing that he was the clerk. 
She mentioned the remark, and asked if 
there was anything in it. Upon being as- 
sured that the man undoubtedly meant it, 
she blushed a little, and then shyly re- 
marked that she “could make good white 
bread.” The man promptly fell in love with 
her, and when Christmas came, there was a 
wedding. Good white bread goes a long 
way, even with men who do not make it a 
bill-board on which to advertise for a wife. 


And there is that dreadful matter of 
dressmaking. Why don’t more wamen learn 
something about it themselves? There is 
nothing in this mundane sphere in which ‘a 
large part of the sex are more interested 
than dress, and yet how few women know 
how “to cut bias and gore in the back.” 
Inasmuch as a beautiful dress is a picture 
and a piece of art, it is just as smart to 
study this kind of art as to poke around 
the art galleries and daub canvas with feeble 
imitations of old masters. A good young 
husband is worth more than an old master 
who has been dead for centuries, and if it 
were not for the terrifying effect of dress- 
maker and milliner bills, there would be 
more young husbands. 

But somebody replies that dressmaking is 
mechanical work. So it is; but that is no 
objection to it. Some of the smartest young 
men in America are studying mechanical and 
electrical engineering; and they are chang- 
ing the face of the industrial world. They 
are proving that a man can be “mechanical 
and cultured, a designer and maker of ma- 
chinery, and a scholar, a power in the shop 
and a force in the nation.” Women can 
also master the mechanical side of their life 
and still be cultured and scholars. They 
can turn dry-goods into dresses of beauty, 
and be better off than their sisters who sit 
idly down and dream of the impossible. 

A writer in a woman’s column of a big 
daily paper, exhorted young women to study 
the art of carrying the head properly. “Lift- 
ing the chin,” he said, “and at the same 
time throwing back the head, is an admir- 
able thing for any woman to practice.” 

So it may be for a woman who does not 
have much in her Kead, or anything else to 
do; but heaven help us, when the girls and 
women all take to wiggling their heads up 
and down before mirrors! If that is what 
all this culture and vast increase of educa- 
tion among the sex is bringing us to, de- 
liver us! A woman who keeps her head 
level and her hands fairly well employed, 
can trust to her chin to keep itself rea- 
sonably well-poised. 

But there are other things which the idle 
woman does. She overdoes on clubs. She 
is busily idle, and does not know what is 
the matter with her. She wears out her 
nerves and herself, and theré is no return 
for her activity. It is time for her to make 


a more careful study of profit and loss in 
life. 
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Pastors and church 











Bowen Church, delivered 
Denver during the 


Cc. R. Gains, of 
an address 
Township Sunday-school Convention. 


recently at 


District Christian 
will hold its sessions 
Church, Danville. 


J. Newton Cloe, pastor of Mt. Pulaski 
Church, delivered the Memorial Day address 
in the public square, to a large audience. 


Eastern Illinois 
Convention 


14, at First 


The 
Endeavor 


June 13, 


J. E. Pritchett, who has been pastor at 
Metropolis, has accepted the church at Mt. 
Vernon, beginning his new ministry the last 


Sunday in May. 


J. H. Stambaugh was the Memorial Day 


orator at DeLand. He was also called upon 


to deliver the baccalaureate sermon for the 
High School graduates. 
Milo Atkinson, minister of Centennial 


Church, Bloomington, is preaching a series 
of Sunday evening sermons this month on 


“The Sermon on the Mount.” 


Colfax Church is prospering under the 
ministry of George R. Southgate. On one 
Sunday during the month of May there were 


six additions on profession of faith. 


The churehes at South Arthur and Louis- 
ville, ministered to by H. H. Shick, are pros- 
pering in an unusual. way with frequent ad- 
ditions. Thirty-four have recently been re- 
ported. 

Cartervilie Church has re-employed its 
O. Rogers, for a period of three 
salary. Mr. 


meeting 


pastor, R. 
increase of 
Rogers is to hold a_ revival 
at Lauder during the month of June. 


years, with an 


First Church, Springfield, has definitely 
decided on the date for the dedication of its 
edifice. It was reported last week that 
this would be held the third Sunday in June. 


new 


It has now been determined for the fourth 
Sunday, June 23. 

The convention, of Sixth District, will be 
held at DeLand June 18-19. An excellent 
program has been prepared. Those coming 
on the interurban system will be met at 


Monticello at noon, and at six o’clock in the 
ifternoon. A large number of delegates is 
confidently expected. 


In the effort to secure a new chureh at 
Atlanta, a total of more than $7,000 has 
already been raised in subscriptions. The 


responses are se cordial that practically all 
doubt has been dissipated as to the possi- 
bility of the building. 
The pastor here is Robert H. Newton. 


achieving desired 


Gibson City Church, where L. O. Lehman 
ministers, observed its annual Missionary 
Day May 19. Mrs. Royal J. Dye was pres- 
ent at both services, speaking in the morn- 
ing on “The Work at Bolenge,” and in the 


evening, giving the last in the series of 


vocational addresses, on “The Missionary.” 
The day is reported as full of enthusiasm. 
Pledges amounting to $732.50 


were secured 


for missions and benevolence, and others yet 
to give assure the aim of $750, the largest 


offering in the history of the church. Mrs. 
Dye’s addresses were said to be a great 


blessing to the church, and such as would 
bear fruit for years to come. The Sunday- 
school here had plans for Children’s Day 
with an attendance of 350 and $100 as an 
aim for the offering. 

E. E. Hartley, Flanagan 
Church, is" making a sincere effort to ac- 
quaint the children of his congregation with 
the preaching services. The plan adopted is 
novel but may prove to have some advan- 
tageous features. During the first half o 
the morning service the children are present 
with their parents. inis part of the wor- 
ship includes all except the sermon, not 
excluding the communion. Immediately 
prior to the sermon, during the offertory, 
the children depart from the auditorium and 
are joined in separate capab'e 
teachers, who instruct them in the regular 
Junior Endeavor lesson, which is concluded 
simultaneously with the so that 
they can be accompanied to their homes by 
the .parents and -.other members of the 
family. Whether this particular experiment 
proves successful or not, there is certainly 
merit in an effort to cultivate a habit of 
church attendance on the part of children. 
There is a rich. hymnology that children 
should come in early life to appreciate and 
no one will question but that a habit of 
church attendance is beneficially formed dur- 


minister of 


rooms by 


sermon, 


ing one’s childhood day 8. 








Secretary’s Letter. 





Frank H. Vernor has closed his ministry 
at Homer and is now at work in his new 
field at Georgetown. He reports a fine in- 
terest in the church and Bible-school. 

F. Boyd held a short meeting with the 
Mt. Summit Church in Randolph County, 
and one young man made the good confes- 
sion. He safs if a good evangelist will go 
in there for the free-will offerings a great 


work can be done. It is the only church 
we have in the county. Address J. Hus- 
band, Chester, Ill., for further information. 


Sword and Kay will begin the fall evan- 
gelistic campaign September 1, at Toluca, 
and will be at Armington during October. 

H. H. Jenner, Long Point, reports the 
Home-State offering larger than the com- 
bined offerings last year. That means they 
will not be asked for tae November offering. 
A large number of our churches are doing 
the same, a good way to reduce the number 
of offering days. 

The Villa 
under the ministry of C. H. Scriven. 
were added recently. 

The State Society is supporting a most ex- 
cellent enterprise in the University of Illi- 
nois at Champaign, which we call “Student 
Work.” Two splendid young people, Miss 


Grove mission is doing well 


Two 
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Mildred Seyster and Mr. Carl Colvin, are 
employed to work among the young women 
and young men respectively, and their re- 
ports are most encouraging. We are urging 
Endeavor societies and organized Bible- 
school classes to take hold of this work and 
help to support it. 

Fred Galiger has resigned his work at the 
East Side Church, Decatur, and is open for 
another engagement.: 

Pastors and churches desiring supply min- 
isters to take pulpits during the summer 
months should communicate with the state 
office. 

Distric: conventions are being well at- 
tended this year and the programs are well 
up to the standard. 

The First Church, Bloomington, took their 
annual offering for missionary work June 9. 
Their plan is to have one great rally for 
missions each year and apportion the 
amount raised to the various boards. At 
this writing we have not learned the amount 
subscribed. 

J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. DEWEESE, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


The Family Bread Getter 


(Continued from page 13.) 

“Yes, I see that you have found me out: 
but I did not think it was wrong to take 
what would have been swept up and thrown 
away. And we, they at home, all of them— 
You see, my father’s union has been on a 
strike nearly the whole winter. Father is a 
teamster and he tried to get work some- 
where, for he knew that we would all suf- 
fer and perhaps die if he was idle. But the 
union men called him a ‘scab,’ and they beat 
him and kicked, him; he was all covered 
with blood when he got home and was 
nearly dead. Mother was so frightened that 
she told my father that he must not try 
to get that kind of work any more; for he 
would surely be killed. She said she would 
work and. I could work, if we could find 
anything to do. Very few people would 
hire a woman with a nursing baby, no mat- 
ter how cheap she would work, so poor 
mother got very little to do, and I could get 
nothing.” 

“Then—” she could not go on for a mo- 
ment, for her sobs. “Dearest mama was dis- 
couraged; awfully discouraged. She looked 
so sad and sick, and she was sick, for she 
was half starved all the time. And then 
the baby got sick—and—and the baby died. 
The strike killed the baby. 

“Then you advertised and I came to you. 
You do not know it, but of all those appli- 
cants I-was the first one to arrive. Father 
got the paper just as it came wet off the 
press and he and I stood before the door 
until it was opened. That was an awful 
day. I was so afraid you would not take 
me, but you did. Oh, I was so hungry! I 
saw a saleslady throw the bit of her sand- 
wich that she did not want on the floor. I 
was such a silly fool I could not ask her 
for it: but we’re all just like that at our 
house. Mama says we can go hungry and 
not mind it so awfully much, but we can- 
not beg or tell our troubles to strangers. 

“T watched my chance to slip in behind the 
counter and get the food the saleslady had 
thrown away, and just as soon as I could, 
I ate it. That gave me the idea that I 
could, by watching around the floor, get 
other discarded bits, and that’s what I did. 

“That night I was not hungry when I got 
home, but the rest of them were; and there 
wasn’t a singie mouthful of anything: in 
the house to eat. 

“Mother’s wedding ring and father’s watch 
and all our little trinkets had gone to the 
pawn shop early in the strike. Then the 
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clock went, and finally everything that we 
could possibly do without. 

“Yes, father got a little money from the 
union, but mother said that, come what 
there might, the rent must always be paid: 
it must be paid even if we could not eat. 
We just had to have a place to sleep. 

“That night of the first day I worked 
for you, mother had to send the dear, little 
baby’s clothes to the pawn shop. Father got 
a quarter on them, and upon that twenty- 
five cents, the seven of us had supper and 
breakfast. Since then, about all the food 
we have had, is what I have picked up from 
the floor of this store; and what my wages, 
when I had wages, could buy. 

“Mother is so weak from hunger and from 
grieving for the baby, that she can’t work. 
Father walks the streets all day long hunt- 
ing for work; and every night he stands 
in the line to get his half loaf of bread, 
which he always brings home. Sometimes he 
gets an odd job and half a dollar or so, but 
nothing steady. Everybody says that there 
never was a time when there were so many 
good, sober, industrious men out of employ- 
ment: men who are willing to work but can’t 
get the work to do. 

“Now you know why I did not want you 
to send me away. Now you know why I 
was willing and anxious to work without 
wages. It was not really for nothing, for 
I was sure of being able to pick up a little 
food here every day, and they were all ao 
hungry at home. 

“T didn’t think it was wrong, sir, indeed 
I didn’t, and I didn’t think you or anybody 
would mind. I tried so many times to make 
myself ask the ladies for the bits they threw 
away, but I was such a proud little fool 
that I couldn’t.” 

Then she stopped. 

“You are a brave little girl. You are a 
noble child!” said the head of the house. 
“Here, you saint in the flesh, go home. Tell 
your father to report for duty at. our ata- 
bles tomorrow morning. Get all your be- 
longings out of pawn, get a good supper and 
a good night’s sleep; then come to work to- 
morrow. Henceforth, as long as you need 
it or want to stay with us, you shall do so 
on a salary.” 


SPANISH GYPSIES. 

One of the things to attract the notice of 
every traveler that visits Spain, is that 
strange race which he: finds scattered here 
and there in small groups in the remote ru- 
ral districts or near the great tenters of 
population. It presents a type that can be 
mistaken for no other in the Spanish do- 
minions. The lips thick, the eyes large, black 
and piercing, the hair long, black and 
straight, the complexion olive-tinted, the 
Spanish gypsy, whether encamped in a shel- 
tering ravine or under the arches of an aque- 
duct, or in the shadow of an overhanging 
cliff, is indeed Spanish, because born in 
Spain, but in all else he is a gypsy. Time 
was when Spaniards of the true blue blood 
called gypsies “New Castilians,” or “Egyp- 
tians,” or “Moorish footpads”; but while their 
traits have undergone no change, their name 
is now definitely gitanos, or gypsies. Be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand is the nuth- 
ber of them now in Spain, says America. 
Most of them have no fixed abode; but in 
some parts, and notably in Andalusia, there 
are several smal] settlements, for towns they 
can hardly be called, where these wanderers 
have taken possession of caves in the moun- 
tain side, whence they sally forth to tell 
fortunes and to fileh. Wherever they are, 
they are inelined to be quarrelsome among 
themselves, and to enforce their arguments 
by means of wicked-looking knives, which 
they wield with great dexterity. 
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Cecil B. Carpenter reports that five were 
added June 2, at Princeton, Ill. 





Sixth District, Kansas, held the annual 


convention at Vining, May 27-29. 


F. B. Thomas, pastor at Mattoon, IIl., will 
leave his work there this fall to enter the 
evangelistic field. 


Harry Minnick, the state secretary, of 
Worcester, Mass., is recovering from an 
almost fatal illness. 


Nicholas Zulch, pastor of Flora Church, 
has resigned. He plans to take up studies 
at Butler College this fall. 


H. H. Peters, of Eureka College, who has 
been supplying at Arthur for some time de- 
livered the Memorial Sermon for the old 
soldiers there. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Fayette County Sunday-school Association, 
was held at MecConnellsville, Pa., June 11, 
12, and presented an excellent program. 


F. M. Coffey, representing the labor 
unions of Lincoln, Neb., gave an instructive 
address on the workings of trades unionism 
at the Christian Church, Sunday evening, 
May 26. 


The Christian Endeavor Society, of Cen- 
tral Church, Anderson, Ind., entertained the 
societies of that district, which include 
Hamilton, Boone, Clinton, Tipton, and Mad- 
ison Counties, June_ 11-12. 


The church, at Springfield, Mass., closed 
a series of meetings June 2, resulting in 
forty confesstons. G. A. Reine has been pas- 
tor of this church for ten years and his 
work is deeply appreciated. 


The chureh at Doland, So. Dak., where 
Chas. A. Thornton ministers, is engaged in 
a successful meeting, with Richard S. 
Martin as evangelist. There is possibility 
of a new church being erected in the fall. 


Capitol Hill Church, Des Moines, Ia., of 
which H. E. Van Horne is pastor, has in- 
augurated a whirlwind campaign to raise 
the $50,000 needed to erect a new building. 
Teams have been organized and only mem- 
bers of the congregation are being canvassed. 


Albuquerque, N. M., is engaged in a 
heated controversy over the re-establishment 
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of a red-light district. Prominent in the 
fight is “The Door-Knobber” a little four 
page paper edited by Hermon P. Williams, 
pastor of the Gold and Broadway Christian 
Church. 


The Foreign Society reports that liberal 
responses are being made to the Children’s 
Day call and urges the schools to stand by 
the work during the month of June. Receipts 
for the firs. three days amount to $4,573, a 
gain of $1,100 over the corresponding days 
last year. 


Harry_G. Hill, who recently resigned from 
Third Church, Indianapolis, preached his 
farewell sermon June 2. Mr. Hill will con- 
tinue to reside in Indianapolis. He will be 
succeeded in the Third Church by T. W. 
Grafton, of Jackson Avenue Church, Kansas 
City. 

A special program was given under the 
joint auspices of young men’s clubs of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church, and the Christian 
Church of Helena, Mont., May 31. These 
clubs are made up of young men from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age, but the mem- 
bership is not confined to the church. 


The adult Sunday-school classes of Lin- 
coln, Neb., are making a concerted effort to 
increase the work, and hope to double the 
membership in the near future. Arrange- 
ments are being made for lectures and ad- 
dresses on the movement, and the effort has 
behind it the employees of the local 
Y. M. C. A. 


Lowell C. McPherson is engaged in a 
series of evangelistic meetings in New Eng- 
land which have thus far resulted in more 
than 300 accessions. “Help the American 
Society as the basis of all missions” is one 
message of his. His meeting at Lubec, 
Maine, resulted in fifty additions, and Mr. 
McPherson may return later in the summer 
for a few weeks. 


Reports from Vermont Square Church, 
Los Angeles, Cal., indicate the rapid and 
healthy growth of that congregation. Last 
October, Bruce Brown conducted a series of 
meetings resulting in sixty additions. Since 
that time twenty-nine families of Disciples 
have moved into that community. They 
have a good building and have funds in 
sight to complete its payment, but the con- 
gregation bids fair to outgrow the building. 
R. H. Carter is the minister. - He is alive 
to his opportunities and is doing an excel- 
lent work. 
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An elaborate production of ( arl Reinecke’s 
Swans” June 10, by 
children’s of First 


lhe proceeds will be 


“Enchanted was given 
the and 
Chureh Atlanta, 


applied to the organ fund. 


choir chorus 
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An interesting meeting was held by 
the young people of the various churches of 


Marion, May 


union 


Ohio, 26. Representatives of 


the different organizations took part in the 
program. 

D. L. Harden is making plans for the 
erection of a new church at Pleasant Hill, 
Ore to take the place of the old one which 
has been in service for 37 years The build 
ing is planned to cost about 41,800 

\ contract has been let for the erection 
of a 831.000 building at MeLean College, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., to replace Rush Hall, de 
stroved by fire February 

Bernard Gruenstein has resigned the work 
at Selma, Ala., and expects to leave June 15 
His plans for the future are not matured 
rhe church has enjoyed a su ssful vear du 
ing Mr. Gruenstein’s pastorate 

4 new church has been built for the 
disciples worshipping at Liberal, Kansas, 
where S. G. Bond ministers. Geo. L. Snively 
of Lewistown, Ill, will assist him through 
the dedication ceremonies Jun 

Morri# M. Blair is leading the congregation 
it Ensley, Ala., in a successful wor! During 
three months past the membership has been 
vreatly augumented and the Sunday-school 
has doubled. Plans are perfected for a 
$12,000 building to “be completed before 
winter. 

The financial report of Fir&t Church, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, shows a complete free- 
dom from all current expense bills. It is 


hoped soon to pay off a note of $1,250, and 
the church better financial condi- 
tion than it has enjoyed for Ben 
Leichner is the financial secretary. 

R. W. Abberley, A. C. M. S., evangelist, 
reports seventy accessions resulting from a 
twenty-five day meeting at Beckley, W. Va., 


now is in 
years. 
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forty by profession of faith. William Leigh 
was song leader. In the absence of a regu- 
lar minister, Principal E. W. McDiarmid, of 
Beckley Institute, assisted the evangelists. 


hundred and one added to the 
church during the meeting recently held at 


One were 


Sixth Church, Indianapolis. Melville Put- 
nam was the evangelist, and G. H. Clarke is 
pastor. 

On June 11 eight preachers were gradu- 
ated from Hiram College. One of these Is 
under appointment to go to China and the 
others have all located with churches in the 
home field. 

W. L. Fisher of First Church, New York, 
is supplying for First Church, Seattle, Wash. 
This is the pastorate which Joseph L. Garvin 
resigned to accept the pres len \ of Wil- 


liam Woods College, Missouri. 


Students of Illinois State University, who 
have attended the University Place Church, 
Champaign, were entertained at a delight- 


ful reception at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
W. M. Honn, Thursday evening, May 30. 

O. G. Hertzog, of Hiram, Ohio, has recently 
returned from an eighteen months’ visit to 
Chinese and Japanese mission fields. He 
made this trip on his own responsibility and 
at his own expense. His only daughter is 
the wife of one of our Chinese missionaries, 
Dr. E. Ll. Osgood. 

Young people of all the churches. of Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., met at First Church, June 
10, to complete a federation of the different 
young peoples’ societies. A joint committee 
from the B. Y. P. U., the Christian Endeavor 
and the Epworth league has been at work 
for some time arranging plans for this fed- 


eration. 


Taland 


formed 


Church, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
a personal workers’ committee, con- 


sisting of all the members of the church. 
The congregation has been divided into 
teams. Chas. F. Hutslar, the minister, hopes 


greatly to increase the membership and con- 
serve the results of the recent Billy Sunday 


revival, 


M. S. Buckley has resigned his work at 
Franklin Street Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and began his pastorate at West 


Creighton Avenue Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mr. Buckley has held unusually successful 
and Cleveland, 


pastorates in Cincinnati 


spending five years at each church, and is 


planning an aggressive campaign at Fort 
Wayne. 
The congregation of Warwood Church, 


Wheeling. W. Va., celebrated the first anni- 
versary of their new building in a distinctly 


novel and useful way Memorial Day. Be- 
sides in impressive service, volunteers 
painted the building, graded the lawn and 
set out flowers. Dinner and supper were 


served for the workers, and the entire day 


was spent in the work. 

Ten vears ago the Foreign So lety began 
work in the Philippine Islands. We now 
have thirteen American or English workers 
on this field beside many native helpers. We 
have 58 organized churches and 35 Bible 
schools soon to develop into organized 
churches. The membership of these churches 
at the end of last year was 4,643. .There 
were 771 Baptisms during the year 1911. 


A joint board representing the different 
churches of Lincoln, Neb., is considering the 
erection ot another church building on the 
property, now owned in partnership by the 
churches, at Seventeenth and South Streets. 
At the present time there are few churches 
in that section of Lincoln and the expan- 
sion of the city in that direction makes the 
proposal very attractive. There is a large 


constituency of Disciples in that vicinity. 
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Bible-school Association 
and the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will conduct a School of Methods at 
Morehead, using the buildings of the school, 
June 17-23. Morehead is sixty-five miles 
east of Lexington on the Chesapeak & Ohio 
R. R. All roads have granted a special rate 
of one and one-third fare, plus twenty-five 
cents, for round trip. Board and tuition for 
one week will be only $5.00. Bible-school 
experts will be there to direct studies. 


The Kentucky 


The annual convention of the Texas Chris- 
tian Missionary Society met at Houston, 
May 13-16. The attendance was large, and 


notwithstanding the fact that Houston is 
well to the south of the state, more than 
300 out of town delegates were present. One 
of the features of the program was the 
series of devotional services conducted by 
Hugh MeLellan, of San Antonio. The pro- 
gram was of unusual strength. The visit 
ing speakers were Mrs. Anna R. At- 
water, John Booth, F. M. Rains, I. N. Me- 


Cash, Robt. M. Hopkins, R. P. Shepherd, G. 
S. Inman and J. H. Mohorter. 


Darsie leaves an and 
notably successful work, pastor- 
ate at High Street, Akron. O., to accept the 


ministry at Terre Haute, Ind. In 


George important 


closing his 


his seven 


years’ ministry at Akron, Mr. Darsie has 
preached 580 sermons and personally con- 
ducted five evangelistic campaigns. The 
average  Bible-school attendance has in- 


creased from less than five hundred to about 
The 


bership of over three hundred. 


has a mem- 

With the 
aid of the 1,220 people Mr. Darsie has brought 
into the church, the Foreign Mission offering 
has been doubled; 
to Home 
established a 


nine hundred. men’s class 


a like sum has been given 
The has lately 
loan $5.000 to 


chureh 
named fund of 
weak churches through Church Exten- 


Missions. 


assist 
sion. Two lots have been purchased on which 
will be erected two new churches as branches 


of the High Street Church. 


A unique and beautiful service was in- 
stituted in “Flower Day,” at First Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 2. It is expected to ve 
made an annual event. 

Each member of the congregation brought 
an offering of flowers. The church was 
beautifully banked and decorated with these 
floral offerings. There were floral anthems 
and hymfis by the choir and the pastor, Dr. 


L. O. Bricker, delivered a “flower sermon.” 
At the close of the morning service the 


flowers were distributed among various com- 
mittees the hospitals, 
Home for Incurables, Old Ladies’ home, city 


and carried to 


prison and other institutions. 


Beckley Institute is a mountain school of 
the C. W. B. M., and is doing most excellent 
for the people of the hill 

A high spiritual tone pervades the 
work and already twelve counties are repre- 
sented in the student body. A class of 
young people graduated this 
week, Peter Ainslie delivering the commence- 
ment and Mr. Abberley the 
calaureate sermon. A new church will be 
erected at Beckley in the near future. 
“Word received from E. Teagarden, 
Danbury, Conn., president of the New Eng- 
land Christian Missionary Society, brings 
the information, that owing to the continued 
sickness of the secretary, Harry Minnick of 
Worcester, Mass., his resignation has been 
accepted. All correspondence concerning the 
New England work should be addressed to 
the newly appointed secretary, John F. 
Kyes, 88 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Edward B. Bagby, until very recently 
pastor of First Church, Fort Smith, Ark., 
has accepted the -work at Twenty-fifth 
Street Church, Baltimore, and preaches his 
first sermon there June 9. Mr. Bagby ia 


service young 


country. 


eleven was 


address bac- 


Jay 
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closely with the Disciples in 
In 1891 he organized a 
small Capitol Hill, 
which, under his direction, grew into a con- 
gregation of 1,000 members and later be- 
came Ninth Street Christian Church. He 
retained the fifteen years, and 
then accepted a call to Circle Christian 
Church of Cleveland. His health became 
impaired and he resigned. After a rest, he 
took charge of the church in Fort Smith, 
Ark., where he has had a successful min- 


identified 
Washington, D. C. 
mission church on 


pastorate 


istry. 


W.R. Warren Selected to Lead 
Ministerial Relief 


\W. R. Warren, at present editor of the 
Christian-Evangelist, has been tendered a 
unanimous call by the Board of Ministerial 
Relief to the secretaryship of the society 
and has accepted. Mr. Warren will remain 
with the Evangelist until September 1, 
ifter which time he will enter heartily into 
the work of Ministerial Relief. 

As centennial secretary for three years 
Mr. Warren led the brotherhood in the 
planning and preparation for the great Pitts- 


burg convention. His two years’ experience 


as general business manager for the Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, his genial spirit 
and wide acquaintance all give him special 
fitness for this particular and important 
ministry. His confidence in the brethren, 
their confidence in him, together with the 
claims of Ministerial Relief, will open the 
deor everywhere for his coming. 

For some years the growing responsibili- 
ties of the work have made it evident that 
the Board of Relief 


a strong man in the field to press the claims 


Ministerial needed 
of this ministry upon the brotherhood that 
it might be better understood, and in con- 
sequence receive its proper support. - The 
board has been earnest and careful in its 
consideration of this proposition, and _ its 
hesitation has been on the ground of the 
necessarily inereased expense. But the de- 
mand prevails, the needs of the work con- 
tinue to grow, and in Mr. Warren the board 
feels it has found the answer to the needs. 


Attractive Program for 
Bethany Assembly 


Bethany Park Assembly at Bethany Par] 


: 
Indiana, July 25-Aug. 18, has arranged an 
attractive program for its third session. 

Of great importance will be the summer 
school of Sunday-school methods, which will 
” in session from Aug. 6 to Aug. 16. Gary 
L. Cook, Indiana Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, will be dean of the school and instructor 
in religious pedagogy. 

The following well-known Sunday-school 


and mission workers have been selected as 








Commencement Scene on Drake University Campus. 


members of the faculty of the school: Dr. 
Robert Perry Shepherd, St. Louis, Mo., in- 
structor in Bible work; Elmer Ellsworth 
Snoddy, head of the department of philoso- 
phy, Hiram college, instructor in Sunday- 
school psychology; Miss Florence Miller, 
Louisville, Ky., instructor in missions; John 
E. Pounds, minister and adult class special- 
ist, Hiram, O., instructor in work of adult 
department; Dr. Isaac Taylor Headland of 
China, instructor in missions; Miss Henrietta 
E. Stoy, Livingston, Tenn., instructor in 
elementary division work. 

Candidates for graduation are required to 
present notes covering thirty lectures as the 
requirements for graduation. There were 
eighty-seven graduates last summer out of a 
class of more than 200 that took the course. 

The preachers’ week, that proved such a 
success when it was instituted last year, will 
be conducted this summer in conjunction 
with a church officers’ conference. 

The dean of the week will be W. C. Morro, 
dean of Butler Bible College, and the in- 
structors and lecturers will be W. J. Lhamon, 
S. S. Lappin, R. P. Shepherd, C. M. Yocum, 
O. E. Kelley, William Mullendore, J. Frank 
Hanly and Dr. E. H. Lindley. 

Others who will speak at Bethany this 
year are R B. Von KleinSmid of DePauw 
University, E. E. Elliot, secretary of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood Association; Miss Vir- 
ginia Brooks of Hammond, Ind., and Elmer 
Ellsworth Snoddy of Hiram College. 

The season will close with a two days’ 
brotherhood conference under the direction 
of E. E. Elliot, secretary of the National 
Brotherhood Association, and Robert N. 
Simpson of New Albany, Ind., president of 
the Indiana Brotherhood Association. Dur- 
ing the conference lectures will be given by 
C. C. Nelson, L. A. Beard, C. C. Wilson and 
W. R, Motley. 


Offer Prize for Home Missions 
Articles 


The Home Missions Council, representing 
twenty-seven home missions boards is offer- 
ing attractive money 


cle on a series of articles relating to home 


prizes for the best arti- 


missions. Home Mission week is to be cele- 
brated by the Protestant churehes of Amer- 
ica from Nov. 17 to 24. The committee hav- 
ing this matter in charge is desirous of se- 
curing a series of article on the twelve sub- 
jects which are to be presented each week 
during the three months’ preliminary period. 
Twenty-five dollars will be paid for the best 
article on each of the following subjects: 
The Negro, Spanish Americans, The New 
Frontier (The West and the South), The Im- 
migrant, The Problems of Country Life, City 
Problems, Women and Children in Industry, 
The Saloon and Temperance Reform, Social 
Movements Arising out of Present Day Social 


Conditions, The Church as a Social “Agency, 


Force, The 


The Church as a_ Religious 
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Churches in a Uniform Program of Ad- 
vance. 

These articles are to be used in the re- 
ligious and the daily press and should be 
Their im- 
portance from the standpoint of the church 
should be distinctly brought out and they 
are to be limited to 1,500 words. The final 
date for receiving these articles is August 1. 

Full particulars as to details will be given 
upon request by Charles Stelzle, Executive 
Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Commencement and Inaugura- 
tion at Eureka 


Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois, graduates 


written in a popular manner. 


her senior classes June 1. A season of un- 
usual interest has been planned, beginning 
Sunday, June 14, with the Baccalaureate by 
Burris A. Jenkins of Kansas City. 

A feature of the week is the installation 
of Charles E. Underwood as president. The 
program is as follows: 

Sunday, June 9. 

Christian Church, Baccalaureate 
Burris A. Jenkins, Kansas City, 


11:00 a. m., 
Sermon 
Mo. 

7:30-p. m., Christian Church, ‘Sacred Litera- 
ture Exercises—Pres. Charles E. Under- 
wood. 

Monday, June ro. 

8:00 p. m. Tabernacle; “School for Scandal” 
—Sheridan. \Public Speaking Department. 
Tuesday, June 11. 

Chapel, Inter-Society Contest. 

Wednesday, June 12. 


Burgess Hall, Meeting 


§:00 p. am., 


Room ® 
Board of Trustees. 

10:00 a. 
mercial Department Exercises. 
tion of Certificates. Address, Silas Jones. 
P. M., Art Room, Burgess Hall, Art Ex- 
hibit. 

2:00 p. m., Athletic Field, Annual Field Day 

8:00 p. m., Chapel; Concert School of Music 

Thursday, June 13. 


Tabernacle, Senior Class Day 


9:00 a. m., 


m., Chapel, Preparatory and Com- 
Presenta- 


10:00 a. m., 
Exercises. 

2:00 p. m., Christian Church.—Installation 
Address, J. H. Garrison, St. Louis, Me. In- 
augural Address, Pres. Charles E. Under- 

Alumni reunion and dinner. 

Lida’s Wood; President’s Recep- 


wood. 
5:00 p. m., 
tion. 
Friday, June 14. 

10: a. m., Tabernacle. Fifty-second An- 
nual Commencement. Address by Prof. 
Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 
“Sub-surface Tendencies of American So- 


ciety.” 
From the Indiana Secretary 
1. The annual report is being mailed to 


all preachers, Read it and see what is being 
done by the state association and what is 
proposed for this year. Only the actual work 
of the. association is reported. Next year 
a supplementary report will be 

missionary 
In order 


published of other 

and evangelistic work. 
that this may be what it should 
be the assistance of the preach- 
ers will be necessary. Any mis- 
sionary work done by local or- 
churches or in- 
reported, 


ganizations or 
dividuals. should _ be 
New churches organized or new 
buildings should be reported. 


2. It is very important. that 
we have a correct list of our 
preachers. The Year Book of 
1912 contains some errors in 
spite of all our efforts to secure 
accuracy. Will not you look 
over the list of preachers and 
if you see any names that 
should not be there, or if any 
are omitted that should be there, 
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please give me the information. Please do 
this now before you forget. 

3. ‘The state convention adopted as our 
watchword for the year “400 contributing 
churches and $10,000 for Home Missions.” 
In order to reach this we must enlist 175 
churches that did not contribute last year. 
We have about 500 preachers in the state. 
‘There are probably 800 churches that would 
want to be classed as favorable to co-opera- 
tive work. It ought to be easy to go beyond 
the mark set by the watchword. But it 
must be done by the preachers if it is done 
at all. Every church should have an oppor- 
tunity to give. If you did not take the of- 
fering in May will not you do so in June. 
Take the offering and send it to A. C. M. 8. 
Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. 

L. E. Murray, Cor. See’y. 

416 Majestic Bldg., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Commencement at Bethany 


The exercises of the 7lst Annual Com- 
mencement of Bethany College, Bethany, 
W. Va., began June 9, with the baccalaureate 
sermon by President Thomas E. Cramblet in 
the Bethany church. 

Thursday, June 13, is Commencement Day 


proper. Two sessions will be held during the 
day; one beginning at 9:30 a. m., and one at 
1:30 p. m. The class address will be de- 


livered by Judge L. T. Farr, of Lisbon, 0. 
In addition to the salutatory and valedictory, 
eight members of the senior class have been 
chosen to deliver orations. In the evening 
at 8 o'clock will be held the anniversary of 
the literary societies 

The past year has been, viewed from every 
standpoint, the very best in the history of 
tethany College. The Central heating and 
lighting plant has been installed, supplying 
heat for ten buildings. The Oglesbay Hall 
of Agricuture and Science, costing $80,000, 
is rapidly nearing completion. It will be 
ready for use before the opening of the next 
Work upon the col 
lege farm has made rapid progress. 

The graduating class is made up of forty 
three young people 


session in September. 


Drake Holds Annual Exercises 


The commencement season at Drake be- 
gan with the baccalaureate sermon by the 
chaplain, Charles 8S. Medbury, Sunday, June 
% Wednesday, June 12, Theodore Perry 
Shonts delivered the commencement address 
and degrees were conferred. The program 
was as follows: 

Sunday, June 9 

Baccalaureate sermon, church auditorium. 
Sermon by Chaplain Charles Sanderson Med- 
bury, 3:30 p. m. 

Sacred concert, church auditorium, con- 
ducted by Dean Holmes Cowper, 8:00 p. m. 

Monday, June 10 

Senior play, university auditorium, 8:15 
p. m. 

Tuesday, June 11 

Annual meeting of Board of Trustees in 
president’s office, 10:00 a. m. 

Senior Class exercises on campus, . 2:00 
p. m. 

Alumni frolic and costume 
campus, 3:00 p. m. 


parade on 


Class reunions, 5:00 p. m, 
Alumni women’s 


5:00 p. m, 


banquet, gymnasium, 


Wednesday, June 12 
Commencement exercises, church auditor- 


ium. Address by Dr. Theodore Perry Shonts, 
New York City, 9:30 a. m. 

President’s reception to Seniors, trustees, 
faculties and friends, at 2718 
Avenue, 2:00 p. m. 


University 


THE 


Commencement at Hiram 
forty -fifth commence- 
College covers a 


The program for th 


ment season of Hiram 


. briefer period than its predecessors, but un- 


doubtedly surpasses any previous commence- 
ment. 
The ceremonies were observed after the 
following order: 
Saturday, June 8. 
7:30 p. m. Literary Society Commencement. 
Sunday, June 9. 

10:30 «a. m. Baccalaureate Sermon—Presi- 
dent Miner Lee Bates. 

7:30 p. m. Anniversary of the Christian As- 
sociation. Address, Dean Florence W. 
Fitch, Oberlin College. 

Monday, June 10. 

10:00 a, m. Annual meeting of Board of 
Trustees. 

7:30 p. m. Opera “Patience,” Hiram Vocal 

Francis J. Sadlier, director. 

Tuesday, June 11. 

10:00 a. m. Commencement Exercises. 

3:00 p. m. Alumni Meeting. 

4:30 p. m. Alumni Dinner. 

Entertainment, “The American 

Citizen,” Alethean and Hesperian Literary 


Society. 


7:30 p. m. 


Societies. 
Wednesday, June 12. 
Eclectic Home Coming Day. 

10:00 a. m. Meeting of Eclectic Institute 
Students and Friends. Address, “Alemeda 
Booth” by Hon. Virgil P. Cline, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Address, “Hiram Boys in the Strug- 
gle of °61-65.” Prof. E. B. Wakefield. 

12 m. Eclectic Home Coming Dinner with 
reminiscences of the early days, C. C. 
Smith presiding. 


Commencement Program. 

Song, Francis J. Sadlier. 

Address, “The New Patriotism Demanded 
of College Graduates.” Professor Graham 
Taylor, President Chicago School of Civies 
and Philanthropy. 

Song, Francis J. Sadlier. 

Presentation of class by E. B. Wakefield. 

Conferring of degrees. 

Benediction. 

Those receiving degrees this year are: 
Bachelor of Arts: Charles E. Burns, Louis 
P. Clars, Anna E. Darby, Orville T. Lytle, 
Frank R. Van Brocklyn, Hiram N. Van 
Voorhis, William A. Young. Bachelor of 
Philosophy: Grace Cook, William F. Hen- 
nessy, Ruth M. Raw, Mabel E. Reed, Hallie 
B. Thomas, Helen L. Works. Bachelor of 
Science: Orville F. Bareus, Helen N. Erb. 
Harry S. Moffit, Edwin Spencer, Cora B. 
Turner. Master of Arts: Merritt O. John- 
son, James A. Long. 


Temple Seminary Commence- 
ment 

The eighth commencement of the Temple 
Seminary has marked a definite epoch in the 
history of this institution. Not only did the 
seminary have the largest number of .grad- 
uates at this commencement—twenty-two, 
and representing six different communions 

but it had the largest attendance and the 
greatest enthusiasm. One of the -most press- 
ing needs has been a separate house for the 
work of the seminary, for up to this time, 
we have been using rooma in the Christian 
Temple, but through the liberality of friends 
we have been able to secure a splendid piece 
of property on one of the leading streets 
and while we have not secured enough to 
pay for it, we have gotten together enough 
money to purchase it and will complete the 
payments later. It is situated three squares 
from the Christian Temple and our plan is 
to make it a center of Bible work for the 
city, as well as a center of social service 
work. . 
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EUREKA 
COLLEGE 


CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
HISTORY, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
MINISTERIAL COURSES 


High Grade Scholarship 
Healthful Moral Atmosphere 
University Trained Professors 

Well Balanced Courses 
Good Music and Art 
Department 


Eureka College offers a well rounded educa- 
tion. It is an institution of learning with 
careful attention to moral and religious in- 
struction. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 9. 


Address 


Pres. Charles E. Underwood 


(Mention Christian Century.) 


Drake University 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
Four-year courses, based upon four-year high schoo) 
courses, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., S. B. 
In the School of Education, included in this college, 
are courses for 
Students in Domestic Science. 

Primary Teachers. 
Kindergarten Teachers. 
Grade Teachers. 
High Schoo! Teachers. 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE. 
Graduate course, requiring three years’ work, leading 
B 


to degree of D. B. 
COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Three-year course, based on four-year high schoo? 
course, leading to degree of L.L. B. 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
Four-year course, based on four-year high schoo] course 
and two full years in college, leading to the degree of 


M. D. 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY. 
Three-year course, based on four-year high schoo) 
course, leading to the degree of D. D. 8S. 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 
Special courses, based upon such preparation as best 
fits the student to pursue the study of his chosen 
course most profitably. The Institute of Fine Arts in- 
cludes three distinct departments: 
Conservatory of Music. 
School of Painting and Drawing. 
School of Dramatio Art. 
For catalogue and other information, ackiress, 


THE PRESIDENT, 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





COMMUNION SERVICE 


DIETZ INDIVIDUAL 


“Noiseless” 
CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 
Ist—“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushiored. 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays ‘interlock. 
8rd—A short glass—no need of tinping back the head. 
4th— Automatic Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T., Chicago. 
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The address to the graduating class was 
delivered by Dr. A. B. Kinsolving, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, which was a 
most practical and beautiful presentation of 
the necessity of Bible reading and attention 
to the best literature of. the world. At the 
banquet the crowd was beyond the accommo- 
dation and nine short speeches made up the 
evening program. The addresses were de- 
livered by business men, preachers, church 
workers, one a professor in a college and the 
ether a banker. 

This three years’ course of Bible study 
has been a great power of usefulness in this 
city and there is no place where the Dis- 
ciples need to center their work so much 
as in the great cities. Here is a city per- 
haps more strongly Roman Catholic than 
any city in America and the only possibility 
of correcting the errors of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is by a diligent and frank teach- 
ing of the Scriptures. Baltimore affords an 
opportunity to the Disciples as perhaps no 
other large city in the East and our ad- 
vancement is steady and permanent. It is 
expected that next year, having our own 
Bible house, the seminary will open with 
a largely inereased attendance and will enter 
upon a more efficient field of service than 
ever before. We had 100 students last ses- 
sion. Some of these come several miles to 
the night classes, one came twenty miles 
and all this shows an undeniable hunger for 
the Word. It is the greatest necessity of 
this age to give the Bible to the people and 
especially in these great centers of popula- 
tion which are destined to control the af- 
fairs of the nation. PETER AINSLIE. 

Baltimore. 


The High Calling 


(Continued from page 15.) 
where she had a sewing table and a writing 
desk. When she had shut herself in there 
she spread Walter’s letter out before the 
Lord. 

That meant that her simple mother faith 
said to God, “Oh, my Father, I need wisdom 
now to write this letter. My boy, my first 
born son is in need of Thee. But he has 
turned to his mother for help. Show me 
how to say the right thing. For I can not 
do it without thy help.” 

And then without any hesitation or fear 
of the final result, Esther wrote to Walter. 
It was a sacred letter, but a part of it 
belongs to this narrative. 

“You must not forget, boy,” Esther went™ 
on after cheerfully reminding him that he 
was not the only person in the world to 
have such an experience; “you must not 
forget that religion is a universal thing, 
and that it is a ery of the heart for God. 
It is not a matter to figure out like mathe- 
matics, but it is an answer to the real long- 
ing of the soul for a divine life in the world. 

“You must not forget, either, that your 
faith does not depend on what someone 
else says, but upon the actual needs of your 
own life. You know that you need God. 
You know that vou are wretched now be- 
cause you are afraid God has been taken 
away. Isn’t that a sign to you that your 
simple faith as you have been taught it 
here at home is a real and necessary thing? 
What Dr. Powers said (and you must re- 
member you may not have understood his 
full meaning), what he said has not changed 
the everlasting facts of sin and moral re- 
sponsibility and the facts of the plain right 
and wrong of the world. And when it 
comes to the resurrection and a future life 
all we can do is to take Christ’s word for 
it. He knows more about it than Dr. Powers 
knows. Your mother is no theologian and 
no great scholar, but when it comes to 
taking Dr. Powers’ word as against Jesus’ 
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own statements about himself, I don’t hesi- 
tate, and you ought not to. Jesus is the 
way and the truth and the life. Just trust 
him. It is what thousands of souls bigger 
than yours have done and they have found 
the light as you will. We. are praying 
for you, father and I. Father can give 
you better reasons than I can, perhaps, be- 
cause he knows more, but listen to me, boy, 
to your mother, whose heart goes out to 
you at this time. You don’t have to answer 
all the hard questions of religion all at once. 
Some of them can bide for an answer. But, 
oh, plant your feet down on the rock, Christ 
Jesus! Abide with him and your soul will 
not be lost. He will not let you go wrong. 
He came to give you abundant life. The 
love of God is greater than all other things. 
Trust simply and don’t be afraid. Get to 
work in the Sunday-school and church. 
Doubt can not live in the atmosphere of 
doing God’s will every moment. Perhaps one 
reason you have been so overthrown is be- 
cause you have neglected your church and 
religious duties since you left home. Pray; 
trust; act; live for others; listen for God’s 
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voice; be true to the high calling. It is 
the only real and living way for you. And 
the prayesa of your mother go out to God 
for you now and always. Walter, you are 
“God’s child before you are mine. Go to 
him at once and ask his help as you have 
asked mine. May He bless you as I can 
not. Lovingly and prayerfully, 
“Mother.” 
Mrs. Douglas was so eager to get her 
letter off that she did not wait for Paul’s 
added word. But two days later Paul wrote 
quite at length, in much the same fashion, 
taking up one or two points Esther had 
not touched. 
(To be continued.) © 


Uncle Ezra: “Do you think the money 
young Eph Hopkins made down in New 
York will last him long?” Uncle Eben: 
“Not much! He’s going at an awful pace. 
I was down in the general store last night, 
and young Eph was writing hundred dollar 
checks and lighting his cigars with them.”— 
Puck. 








The “17-Cents-a-Day” 
present-day movement to substitute typewriting 
writing in business correspondence. 

Ownership of The Oliver Typewriter is fast 


one of the essentials of success. 


Print)pe__— 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


There is no patent on the “17-Cents-a 
Day” Purchase Plan. 

We invented it and presented it to the publ’c, 
with our compliments. 

The ‘17-Cents-a-Day” Plan leaves no excuse 
for writing in primitive longhand. We have 
made it so easy to own The Oliver Typewriter 
that there’s no need even to rent one. 

Just say “17 Cents a Day’’—Save your pen- 
nies—and soon the machine is yours! 

The Oliver Typewriter is selling by thousands 
for 17 Cents a Day. 

When even the School Children are buying 
machines on this simple, practical Plan, don’t 
you think it is time for you to get an Oliver 


Typewriter? 


17 Cents a Day 
Buys Newest Model 


We sell the new Oliver Typewriter No. 5 for 
17 Cents a Day. 
We guarantee our No. 5 to be absolutely our 


best model. 

The same machine that the great corpora- 
tions use. 

Their dollars cannot bvy a better machine 
than you can get for pennies. 


Agencies Everywhere. 





“17 Cents a Day” 


The Plan That Promotes Success 


HE “17-Cents-a-Day” Plan of purchasing 
eS The Oliver Typewriter means more than 
promoting sales of this wonderful writing machine. This 
Plan is a positive and powerful factor in promoting the 
success of all who avail themselves of its benefits. 

It means that this Company is giving practical assist- 
ance to earnest people everywhere by supplying them— 
for pennies——with the best typewriter in the world. 

Plan is directly in line 


“17 Cents a Day” and The 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





with the 
for hand- 


becoming 





The Oliver Typewriter No. 5 has many ‘great 
conveniences not found on other machines. 

We even supply it equipped to write the won- 
derful new PRINTYPE—for 17 Cents a Day. 


Make the Machine 
Pay Its Cost 


The Oliver Typewriter is a money-making 
machine. It helps “big business’ pile up huge 
profits. 

Tens of thousands of people rely on The Oliver 
Typewriter for their very bread and butter. 

A small first payment puts the machine in 
your possession. 

Then you can make it earn the money to meet 
the little payments. 

If you are rurming a business of your own, 
use The Oliver Typewriter and make the busi- 
ness grow. 

If you want to get a start in business, use The 
Oliver Typewriter as a battering-ram to force 
your way in! 

The ability to operate The Oliver Typewriter 
is placing young people in good positions every 
day. 

Get The Oliver Typewriter—on the ”17-Cents- 
a-Day” Plan—it will help you win success. 


Ask About “The Easy Way” 


to secure the newest model Oliver Typewriter 
No. 5. The Art Catalog and full particulars of 
the “17-Cents-a-Day” Purchase Plan will be 


sent promptly .on request. Address 
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to Practice 
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The Editor for the Disci- 
These Lessons are Pro- 








ples, Charles Clayton Mor- 
duced by the Codperation rison, Possesses Full Edito- 
| vial Rights in the Bethany 
Lessons, 


of a Dozen Leading Chris- 
tian Denominations. 
















































































Don’t Let 








Every Les- 
son Writer Lag Behind 
an Expert 

















Your School 








































































































Put Your School in the Front Rank 
Adopting these Lessons at once 


NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO, 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 



































